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PBEPACE. 



An eminent living writer,'^ in a volame published just 
ten years sinoe^ gave us the fbllowmg eleat-eighted 
wattling :■•-- 

** The nation hat been locked to sleep with the oom- 
fortable assurance, that there mil never be any itu)re 
war# 

'' Would to God it Were to ! But human nattire, and 
human passions and depravity, are evet the stone. The 
men who, despising the authentio and unvarying record 
of three thousand years, legislate on the assumption 
that human nature is cbimgfidvand'that^ib^ii^Ei^ill now 
at last be no more wa^, &f«& like *thoi^ V&d IMld villas 
and towns on the slopes of >Etn^.d3;id Y^f^rtivius. Thirty 
or forty years of treaohervius .si^aco^dlsarenity have 
obliterated the recollection ''&n4'%he''d:^d*of the sub- 
terraneous thunder^ the mid^y JUiarkndsiB, ahd the glow- 
ing lava and cinders^ « • . < V 

*' How many times, of late years, have we been on the 
very brink of war ! It is in vadn that we are bound (as 

* Ifr. Justioe ^yles, in liis popular Work on the Frinoiples of 
Trade and GomttiefGe* Eighth edition, chap. tad. 
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Lord Brougham says) in heavy recognizances to keep 
the peace. It is in. vain that this once high-spirited 
nation has tamely submitted to demands and slights 
which Lord Chatham would not have brooked for an 
instant. A reduction of our armaments does but increase 
the danger of war ; by emboldening those, who, with 
the envy and jealousy natural to mankind, are perpe- 
tually watching for an opportunity to humble us. . . . 

«« No degree of foresight, wisdom, or care, on our part, 
can preserve na &om the contingency of war. Our 
solemn obligations, our national honour, must at all 
events be preserved. With nations, as with individuals, 
where honour is in question, interest is not to be heard. 
But our true, solid, and well-understood interest speaks 
the same language. The certain consequences of dis- 
regarding national honour is a struggle a little procras- 
tinated, but at greater disadvantage when it does come ; 
— a struggle} :oiQ]t Adtb Ijie. J^^lp of allies, for they will 
have hel^Aiidflb&f anA/QilB^^d, but alone and single- 
handed; — a sfcvp^glpri)<^t for* victory, but for existence. 

''Ours is not; tfafe'*£0xl7 period in history, and very 
recent hist(Qar^|:tgq, •^H$f^: ^^ ^^^ vainly flattered 
themselves thkirthe*V^(n)d*]uML« grown too wise to engs^ 
in the work of mutual destruction. It has been well 
observed by a modem Prench writer, that in 1791 Ga- 
mille Desmoulins published a work entitled * La Eranoe 
Libre,* in which may be found these words ' L'esprit 
de conquSte est perdu.' Yet at that very hour came 
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forth from the military school of Brienne, a sub-lien- 
tenazit of artillery Tirho was destined to be the greatest 
conqueror that the world had oyer seen I There may 
be seen at the Mint in Paris, a medal struck by Bona- 
parte, when First Consul, the motto of which is, * Paix 
de Tunivers.' And in 1787 Mr. Pitt said, in one of his 
qpeeches, * The time is at hand, when, oonformably to 
the will of Providence, the two great nations of France 
and England will show the world that they were made 
to cherish relations of mutual beneficence and friend- 
ship/ Little did the speaker imagine that these two 
nations were then crossing the threshold to long years 
of carnage, in comparison of which all former wars were 
mere skirmishes. . . . 

'*Do we rely on the influence of religion? It has 
been observed, that she has for ages come to an undei^ 
standing with war. She has greatly mitigated its 
horrors. Borne of her most eminent and exemplary 
professors have defined its province and traced its laws. 
In all Christendom only one small sect opposes and con- 
demns all war 

"Shall we turn to modem philosophy? Who has 
ever inveighed more eloquently against war than Vol* 
taire ? Yet it has been truly said, that his disciples, 
his successors, as it were his executors, saturated the 
earth with blood. 

''Shall we look to education? At the first 'silver 
snarling ' of the trumpet, mark the kindling eye and 
beating heart of that educated English youth. Crec^ 
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and Poiotiars axe parcel of hia Engliah nature. Modem 
acoojnplifihmenta are but straw to the fire in the blood. 

'* Bailways and steam-ahips may do much to promote 
peace among nations. But to the thoughtful mind, the 
new power of nature, subjugated to human uses since the 
last general tear, has other, but sinister and portentous 
aspects. It affords such means of offence by land and 
sea, — such &cility of conoentxating aggressiye as well 
as defensive forces, of OTerleaping ancient boundaries 
and holding new conquests, that its effects in remodel- 
ling the earth may turn out to be as unexpected and 
marvellous in war as in peace. The very possession 
of a novel and untried means of offence will add a 
double intensity to the passions of cupidity, vengeance, 
and fear. What living soul can foresee either the ven- 
ture or the staJces, when the awful game of war comes 
to be played again with the power of steam ! What 
tremendous changes may a convulsion among the 
nations, by the help of ihat new agency, permanently 
effect! Meanwhile, the principles of human nature, 
which from the commencement of authentic history 
have periodically and invariably produced wars, re- 
main the same. National pride and resentment, the 
scrupulosity of national honour, the love of novelty and 
excitement, the domestic difficulties of statesmen, the 
undue preponderance in other nations of the democratic 
element, knowing little and acting intemperately, are a 
dormant but fulminating compound, Which may at any 
moment explode in an unexpected and universal war. 
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" War is of aJl calamitieB the gieatest But seeii^ 
ihkt it has been so long and eo often penoitted, we may 
reverently suppose that it is not without its permanent 
uses in the economy of Divine ProTadenoe, and there^ 
fore may be permitted again. It does not, after all, 
oause a single death that would not otherwise have 
happened, Whioh, on an average, is the worst, — death 
in tiie field, or ike dying strife of the natural death- 
bed? War is the theatre of great talents and great 
virtues. The vain llieories, the Epionrean prinoiples, 
the luxurious and enervating habits of peaoe, perish 
togeUiert, The storm dears the atmosphere, and the 
m,oral health of nations is renovated. 

'* But if war be the greatest of oalamities even to a 
nation well prepared, what would it be should the 
storm burst suddenly on a nation unprepared? The 
answer lies in a word, — ^Destruction." 

Suoh are the thoughts of a clear-sighted and refleoting 
mind, and of one having no professional bias leading 
him to such conolusions, on the general question of the 
nation's duties, and its real interests. To descend to 
the question oi the purpose of the present volume^ 
it may be stated, without hesitation, that the lead- 
ing idea was suggested by Sir Edward Creasy's well- 
known and popular work.* And to the querist or 

• "The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. By Sir E. S. 
Cieasy, Chief Jtistlce of Ceylon." 
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objeotor it may be replied, fhat fliere is no more diffi* 
onltj in pointing out those which have a claim to the 
title of "tlie great ba^es of England," than in desig- 
noidng ** the decisive battles of the world." 

But the author wishes to repel, at the outset, what 
may be a very natural supposition — ^that he fixed upon 
the number twelve, at starting, as a complete and popular 
number, and so proceeded to fill up an outline arbitrarily 
fixed in his own mind. He began with no such idea. 
He had no purpose or wish to discover iwelvey or any 
other number ; but in passing in review the history of 
England, he found that there were just twelve battles, 
and no more, which had a distinct and undeniable claim 
to be held in everlasting remembrance by all English- 
men. 

A far larger number were rejected, for the same rea- 
son which leads most Englishmen to blot them, as far 
as possible, out of their memory. Who can look back 
without pain and grief on " the wars of the Boses ;" — a 
continuous stra^le of thirty years, which is said to 
have ^' cost the lives of eighty princes of the blood, and 
to have almost annihilated the ancient nobility of Eng- 
land?" In the course of this deadly strife, no fewer 
than twelve pitched battles were fought, in one of which 
the Yorkists killed as many as thirty-six thousand of 
the Lancastrians. But so conscious are all our histo- 
rians of the sad and shameful character of this warfare, 
that they abstain from giving any particulars. We 
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know neither how these battles were lost or won, or hy 
whom the victorious armies were oommanded. The veiy 
dates are often uncertain ; and the details are scarcely 
ever given. Honour conld flow to no one from such 
deeds. There is not a family in England that boasts 
itself of lanrek won at Bamet, or Tewkesbury, or St. 
Alban's. 

Similarly lamentable were the wars which were 
carried on from time to time between England and 
Scotland. In the two centuries which elapsed from the 
time of Edward IIL to that of Heniy YIU., the English 
slew of the Scots at Halidon Hill, Dupplin, Durham, 
Hamildon, Floddon, and Pinkie, at least one hundred 
thousand men, not without loss on their own part ; while 
the ^' border-raids " which were constantly going on, 
raised the aggregate sacrifice to a quarter of a million 
of human beings in the prime of life I Such were the &tal 
fruits of the great victory of Bannockbum ; a battle in 
itself fall of interest; but in its consequences most 
dolorous as well as most important : — ^but upon subjects 
80 painful who would wish to dwell P 

Or why attach any exaggerated importance to the 
contests of Charles I.'s day ? The comparatively insig- 
nificant affairs of Marston Moor, Naseby, and Worcester, 
can hardly be raised to the rank of *' great battles." 
Nor did thefitte of the nation turn mainly on the issudof 
these contests. It was in the Cabinet and in the Senate, 
more than on the tented field, that the real strife of parties 
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i& those days tms oarried on ; and the issue of one or two 
battles was not of any great or vital importance to the 
final result* 

Our selection, then, rests upon grounds which axe 
abundantily intelligible. The battles which we have 
selected as intrinsically memoxable and important, are 
those which naturally assert their peculiar claims. 

The first is that great struggle which gave to England 
a new race of sovereigns ; a new system, and a new 
life. It is also memorable as one of the most desperate 
struggles upon record, between two armies amounting 
together to one hundred and twenty or one hundred and 
fifty thousand men, and contending, on each side> for 
their very existence. 

The next two battles were really great, both in the 
numerous armies en^^ed, and in the immensely-impor- 
tant results which followed. The first united Scotland 
with England : the second effected a new separation of 
the two countries, which lasted, to the- great injury of 
both, for more than two hundred years. 

Then follow the three wonderful victories of Crecyi 
Poictiers, and Agincourt ; the right of which to take 
their place among ** the great battles of England " none 
will question ; although it remains indisputably trU6» that 
they were battles which (mght never to have been fought^ 

The signal and all-»important triumphs of Marlbo- 
rough over the armies of Louis Xiy« are noticed in 
their turn. The last of Marlborough's victories, the 
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terrible battle of Malplaquet, is not described, both be- 
cause it was barely a triumph, and also because, un- 
like bis former ones, it produced no results, except 
ezbaustiony and a reluctant peace. 

Of the many PenitLsular victories of Wellington, 
those three are selected which seem most justly to claim 
the highest rank. The first, as boldly meeting and 
checking the French invaders, regardless of a vast 
disparity of numbers. — The second, as triumphing over 
them. — The third, as expelling them from the realm 
of which they had so long held military possession. 
And Waterloo, that ** world's earthquake," — ^that ** five 
battles rolled into one," fitly and gloriously closes the 
series. 

The author again repeats, that he had no desire or 
purpose to find just twelve great battles; but he has 
selected these for the reasons which he has assigned ; 
and he remains of opinion, that there are no other 
events of the like class in English history, which can 
claim to stand in the same rank with those which he has 
chosen. 

April, 1861. 
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THE TWELVE BATTLES. 



HASTINGS. 

A.D. 1066. 



Although we are accustomed to speak of our Saxon 
forefathera with respect, and sometimes even with 
veneration, we must acknowledge, on a review of the 
history of their times, that during the last two centuries 
of their dominion they oftener claim our pity than our 
esteem. The incursions of the Danes, which in Egbert's 
days had begun to be formidable, grew in the time of 
Alfred to the dimensions of a conquest. For nearly an 
hundred years, their ravages extended over every part 
of the land : Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, Notts, Kent, 
Middlesex, Berkshire, Dorset, and the Eastern counties, 
submitted to them again and again, and large sums 
paid to them by way of tribute proved the broken spirit 
of the Anglo-Saxons. Alfred, and one or two of the 
ablest of his descendants, succeeded in keeping these 
invaders in check for a few years at a time ; but their 
audacity, and the terror of the Anglo-Saxon inhabitants, 
continually increased, until, at the commencement of the 
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eleventh century, one of onr historians thus depicts the 
lamentable condition of the land : — 

"Numerous treasons and accumulated defeats had 
unnerved the courage of the Saxons, while repeated 
victories had inspired the Danes with the idea that they 
were invincible. One Northman was considered to be a 
match for ten Englishmen. Hence the open country 
was abandoned to their mercy; — they systematically 
destroyed whatever they could not carry away ; and 
reduced to ashes every monastery, village, and town. 
The labours of agriculture were suspended or abandoned, 
and in some years the scarcity was so great that the 
Danes themselves were obliged to quit the land in search 
of provisions." 

At last* about a.d. 1016, the Anglo-Saxons wholly suc- 
cumbed to their terrible invaders,' and under Canute and 
his sons, the realm of England became a possession of the 
Danes. For a few years, from 1042, under Edward the 
Confessor, the Saxon power seemed to revive ; but on 
his death the sovereignty became an object of contention 
to two warlike and ambitious men, whose claims, on the 
ground of right, were alike of the weakest description. 
The rightful heir to the crown, as the lineal descendant 
of Egbert and of Alfred, was Edgar Atheling, the cousin 
of the late king. But he was both young and of so mild 
and unaspiring a temper as to be wholly unfit to cope 
with the present emergency. The powerful Earl Godwin 
had left a son, Harold, who openly aspired to the crown. 
His sole title, if it could be called by that name, was, 
that of being brother-in-law to the deceased king, — ^the 
queen of Edward the Confessor having been his sister. 

Harold, however, had a formidable rival in the able 
and ambitious Duke of Normandy. The til!le, or rather 
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the ground of .claim, of this prince was little better 
than that of Harold. At the beginning of the century, 
Bichard, Duke of Normandy, gave his sister to Ethelred, 
the Anglo-Saxon king of that day. He was succeeded 
by his son Eobert, to whom Queen Emma of England 
was consequently aunt Duke William followed his 
fiftther Bobert, and always kept his eye upon England ; 
where his great-aunt, Emma, the dowager-queen, stiU 
dwelt. He paid a visit to King Edward the Confessor, 
in the latter years of his reign ; and found that Edwarjl, 
even then, was not indisposed to adopt him as the heir 
to the crown. He, however, was obliged to return into 
Normandy, and thus Harolft was left to prosecute his 
designs, during the last few years of Edward's reign. 

One circumstance, however, gave William an apparent 
advantage. Harold, visiting, on a mission from King 
Edward, the Norman court, was surprised into giving a 
promise to support Duke William's pretensions. This 
promise was insincerely given, but the Norman prince 
immediately called upon him to confirm it by oath ; and 
he saw not how to refuse compliance. 

Still, when Edward's death occurred, a.d. 1066, Harold 
was on the spot, and found many zealous partisans. 
He was a Saxon, that is, a native of the land. He had 
gained the clergy to his side ; and the citizens of London 
espoused his cause with the greatest warmth. Seizing 
the opportunity, he assembled his friends, received an 
unanimous vote, and was crowned king by one of the 
archbishops, on the day following Edward's death.* 

The tidings soon reached the Duke of Normandy, and 
greatly disturbed him. His agitation was perceived by 

♦ By Stigand of Oonterbuiy, say some historians : by Aldred of 
Tork, say others. 

b2 
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his courtiers, and one asked him, ** My lord, why not 
communicate the cause of your grief and anger to us." 
William replied, " The cause is, the death of Edward of 
England, and the wrong which Harold has done me." 
The knight replied, '^ Sir, chafe not at a thing which may 
be amended. Yours is the right ; strike boldly for it." 

The duke accordingly began by sending an ambassa- 
dor to England, who thus addressed Harold : '' William 
Duke of Normandy reminds thee by me, of the oath 
which thou didst swear to him, upon the holy relics." 
Harold replied : ** It is true that I did swear such an 
oath, but I swore it under compulsion. I promised 
that which I could not perform ; for the royalty is not 
mine, and I cannot divest myself of it." 

William thereupon made public everywhere what he 
termed the falsehood of the Saxon ; and he applied for, 
and obtained, a bull from the pope, authorizing him to 
enter England, in order to " bring back the kingdom to 
its obedience to the Holy See." He also began to 
collect an armament for the invasion of that which he 
deemed his own rightful inheritance. Yet it seems 
probable that the power of Normandy would have 
proved insufficient for such an enterprise, while England 
had such a leader as Harold ; had not an attack from 
another quarter greatly aided the schemes and purposes 
of the Norman prince. 

Tostig, the brother of Harold, had always shown 
himself a violent and despotic chief ; and he was now 
bitterly envious of Harold's elevation. He joined his 
forces with those of Harald Hardrada, king of Norway, 
who landed in Northumberland, and drove the earls 
Edwin and Morcar into York. Harold, who had been 
watching anxiously the movements of William on the 
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Norman coast, was now compelled to turn his attention 
to the northern counties of England. He marched his 
army into Yorkshire, and on his approach the Nor- 
wegians retired to Stanford Bridge, on the Derwent. 
Here, on the 25th of September, 1066, a great battle 
was fought, in which both Haidrada and Tostig fell, 
and such a slaughter of the invaders took place, that, 
^7 years after, the whole field of battle was still 
whitened with the bones of the slain. 

But this forced march into the north was fatal to the 
Saxon king. Four days after the battle, t. e., on the 
29th of September, William landed his army at Pevensey, 
near Hastings. Had Harold been in the south, it is 
certain that that landing would have been warmly 
contested. But now there was no force to resist such a 
power as the Duke of Normandy brought into the field ; 
and he placed his army, without opposition, on the hills 
of the Sussex coast. William had spent the whole year 
in active preparations. He had justly deemed his enter- 
prise a mighty one, and he had thrown his whole soul 
into it. Everything which he cdldd realize was given 
to this work ; and the future was deeply pledged to its 
success. Any one who could render important aid, 
might obtain the most liberal assurances of futtire 
reward. A bishopric in England, for instance, was 
promised to a monk of Fescamp, who provided a vessel 
and twenty soldiers. All the ports of Normandy re- 
sounded with preparations for the conquest of England. 
Everywhere ships were built or repaired, armour forged 
and weapons sharpened ; while all the soldiers of fortune 
of western Europe thronged into Normandy, to take 
service under the warlike and enterprising duke. 
Knights of the highest fame gladly enlisted in so noble 
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an adventure ; and the names of Enstace of Boulogne, 
Aimery de Thouars, Hugh d'Estaples, William d'Evrenx, 
William de Warenne, Boger de Montgomery, Charles 
Martel, and Geoffrey Giffard gave confidence to the 
thousands who found suoh leaders at their head. 

By the middle of September the fleet was ready to 
sail. But contrary winds long detained it. At last, at 
daybreak of September 27th, the sun shone forth, the 
wind was favourable, and the whole coast was covered 
with troops embarking. The historians differ greatly 
as to the strength of the fleet; some speaking of two 
thousand vessels, others, of four hundred great ships, and 
a thousand transports ; and the most moderate statement 
giving the number as a$ven htmchred^ wanting four. Most 
of them, however, agree in representing the strength of 
the army embarked as being sixty thousand men. And 
as a large part of the force consisted of cavalry, it is 
certain that the flotilla which could convey such an 
army must have been exceedingly numerous. 

This great army landed in the bay of Pevensey, with- 
out the least oppositioli, and took the road to Hastings ; 
near which a camp was formed, and two wooden forts 
hastily erected as depdta for provisions. The news was 
carried to York with all the celerity that was possible in 
those days, that Duke William of Normandy, with a large 
anny, was now encamped on English soil. The Saxon 
king moved southwards with the greatest speed that he 
could use ; and, in truth, it is rather difficult to under- 
stand the rapidity of his movements. The news which 
had been cairied to York, that the Normans had landed, 
could hardly have reached that place before the 4th or 
6th of October ; yet, on the 13th of that month we find 
Harold at Hastings at the head of an army. It is there- 
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fore iivithout any BurpriBe that WQ read, that a large part 
of his force had deserted him on the road from York. 
It is quite clear that his eagerness to reach his foe had 
excited him to a speed with which no considerable 
nnmber of foot-soldiers could be expected to keep up. 

Hence the Saxon king was forced to halt in London 
to recruit his forces. Doubtless the people of the 
metropolis, and of Kent and Surrey, now well informed 
of the presence of the Normans, were arming themselves 
for the field ; and accordingly we are told that in six 
days Harold felt himself a match for his antagonist 

Evidently, his victory in the. north had created in 
him an overweening confidence. The invaders might 
easily have been defeated by a Fabian policy. William 
had no partisans in England, and had the country been 
wasted before him, and a guerilla warfare been re* 
sorted to, the eventual success of the Saxons could not 
be doubted. But Harold rejected all counsels of this 
kind. "He would not bum houses and villages, nor 
would he take away the substance of his people." He 
came to fight a battle for his crown ; a resolve which 
gave to the invaders their only chance of success. 
Messages were now transmitted between the two camps. 
William sent a monk named Hugues Maigrot, to ofier 
to Harold his choice of three courses : to resign the 
throne ; or to refer the question to the decision of the 
pope ; or to decide the quarrel between them by single 
combat. Harold rejected all three. William then sent 
the monk a second time, with a proposal to divide the 
land, and to leave to Harold all beyond the Humber. 

Maigrot was also instructed to warn Harold of his 
perjury, and of the pope's bull of excommunication 
which the duke had brought with him. He delivered 
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this warning with great solemnity; and the English 
chiefs looked at each other, as in some sort daunted by 
it. But they soon began to remind each other that 
William had promised to enrich his followers with their 
lands and all their possessions, and that even their 
wives and daughters would be at the mercy of the 
Normans. Hence they finally resolved to listen to no 
proposals ; but to drive out the invaders, or perish in 
the attempt. 

After a day had been wasted in these negotiations, it 
'was at last announced, on the night of the 13th of 
October, that the next day would be the day of battle. 
The Norman camp was filled with priests, chanting 
litanies, hearing confessions, and granting absolution. 
The Saxons spent the night in singing their old war- 
songs, and in emptying, over their watch-fires, horns 
filled with wine or beer. From the sort of confidence 
which all the chroniclers state to have been exhibited by 
Harold, and by the English army, we must conclude 
that their force, however hastily collected, was formid- 
able in numbers as well as in resolution. 

When the morning dawned, the bishop of Bayeux, 
half-brother to the duke, celebrated mass for the whole 
Norman army, and gave his blessing to the troops. He 
then mounted a white charger, took a baton of command, 
and marshalled for the field a division of cavalry. The 
duke's force was drawn up in three divisions for the 
attack. In each division the archers marched first ; 
then came the men-at-arms ; and then the cavalry, com- 
manded by' the greatest knights. The duke rode a 
Spanish charger, which had been sent him from Com- 
postella. He wore round his neck the relics on which 
Harold had sworn, and the great standard, blessed by the 
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pope, was carried at his side by Tonstain le Blanc. He 
then made a short speech to the army, exhorting every* 
one to fight his best; for, said^he, ** What I gain, yon 
gain ; if I conquer, you conquer ; if I take the land« 
you will share it." 

Meanwhile, a kind of religious terror possessed some 
minds in the English camp. Harold's younger brothersy 
Ourth and Leofmn, besought him to leave the battle to 
them, and to go to London for reinforcements. " Thou 
canst not deny," reasoned they, "that thou hast sworn 
to Duke William an oath, on the relics of saints ; why 
risk a combat with perjury against thee ? Leave it to 
us, who have taken no oath ; and who may lawfully de- 
fend oxir country." But Harold was a warrior of prowess, 
and felt no fear ; and he spumed all timid counsels. 

The Norman anny soon came in sight of the Saxon 
camp, which lay to the north-west of Hastings. The 
priests and monks who accompanied the invading forces, 
now retired to a neighbouring hill, to pray, and to 
watch the combat. A Norman, named TaiUefer, spurred 
his horse to the front, and began to sing, with a loud 
voice, the song of Charlemagne and Boland* As he 
sang he played with his sword, throwing it high into the 
air, and catching it as it feU, with his right hand. The 
Normans repeated the burden of the song, or shouted 
Dieu aide I Dieu aide ! 

Coming.within bow-shot, the archers and cross-bow- 
men began to discharge their arrows and bolts ; but the 
high parapets of the Saxon redoubts rendered this mode 
of attack almost ineffectual. The palisades behind 
which the Saxon infantry were drawn up, stopped the 
Norman march, and when any attempt was made to 
penetrate or tear up these defences, the Saxon axe 
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smashed and broke through eyen the strongest coat of 
mail. This part of the attack reminds us in some 
degree of the onset of the French cuirassiers, and the 
defence of the English infantry in squares at Waterloo. 

The Normans, after many eflforts, fell back, unable to 
penetrate the English entrenchments. William now 
ordered his bowmen to discharge their arrows into the 
air, so ihatj they might, in fdling, wound the farther 
ranks of the English. This had some effect, though ^ 
it is difficult to perceiye how it could iiave done the 
English much injury. One of these arrows, however, 
is said to have wounded Harold in the eye, causing him 
great suffering. He pulled it out ; , blinded in that eye, 
and leaned upon his shield in agony. The struggle had 
now lasted from morning until three in the afternoon, 
and it seems probable that after this wound, Harold's 
leadership was lost to his army. But still, the English 
entrenchments could not be forced; and after several 
ineffectual attempts, dismay began to prevail in the 
Norman ranks, and a report was spread, that the duke 
was killed. WiUiam had to fly to different parts of the 
field to show himseK, and to stop the retreat which 
many of the Normans were already commencing. 

At last, after a long and fruitless conflict, which must 
have been renewed, at intervals, for several hours, the 
duke had recourse to 'a stratagem. He directed a body 
of horse to advance boldly against the English position, 
and then suddenly to retreat in confusion, as if struck 
with panic. The English could not resist the impulse 
to rush forth and pursue them. , But, when thus drawn 
from their strong position, they found themselves ex- 
posed to a flank attack, which William had prepared 
against them. And now a general mMe ensued. The 
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English sortie was driven back : the Normans entered 
the camp along with them ; and the fiercest hand-to-hand 
struggle commenced, which lasted till the evening fell. 

The great object of attack was the English standard ; 
where Harold and his brothers were known to be ; and 
towards which the most gallant Norman knights strove 
for hours to make their way. 

William's horse was kiUed under him ; and he monnted 
a second, which died also, and then a third. At last, 
the Norman onset finally prevailed ; and Harold and his 
two brothers fell dead at the foot of their standard, 
which was torn up and replaced by the banner sent 
from Home. The wreck of the English army, without 
leader or standard, prolonged the struggle until dark* 
ness rendered it impossible to recognise friend or foe. 

Then, and not till then, did this desperate conflict 
cease. The broken and scattered army of Harold dis- 
persed ; many perishing of their wounds, and of the 
fatigues they had undergone. The Norman cavalry 
pursued them^ wherever visible. At sunrise of the 
following morning the victorious duke drew up his 
army, and read the roll, marking the names of the dead 
or wounded. The survivors had the first-fruits of their 
victory in the spoils of all the slain. And thus — ^to use 
the words of an old writer, Daniel — " thus was tried, by 
the great assiase of God's judgment in battle, the right 
of power between the English and the Norman nations ; 
a battle most memorable, and however miserably lost, 
yet most nobly fought on England's part." 

The widow of Earl Godwin, and mother of Harold, 
sent to the duke to ask for the body of her son ; offering 
to give for it its weight in gold. But William rejected 
her request, replying, that a man who had been Mse to 
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his oath, should have lio other grave than the sand of 
the seashore. Subsequently, however, whether by 
stealth or by sufferance, the remains of the last Saxon 
king were disinterred and removed, and were buried in 
the church of Waltham Abbey. 

The number of the English engaged, and the total 
loss of the vanquished army, has never been the subject 
of even a surmise. The conquerors reckoned their own 
force to have been sixty thousand ; of whom most accounts 
declare the larger part to have been cavalry. If this 
were true, it must have been indeed a powerful army. 
But the loss of the victors, which is confessed to have 
exceeded one fourth of their whole number, proved in- 
contestably the desperate nature of the struggle ; the 
strength of Harold's army ; and the resolute and deter- 
mined character of the defence which they made. It is 
clear that the English regarded their invaders as foes 
coming to rob them of all that was dear and valuable, 
and were resolved, as has been already said, " to drive 
out the Normans, or to perish in the attempt." We 
may safely infer, from the medn features of this great 
contest, that had Harold and his troops been present on 
the approach of the Normans to the coast, their landing 
could never have been effected. 

So ended this eventful day, the last of the Saxon rule 
in England; and the precursor of a hard and fearful 
tyranny, under which the people groaned for more than 
a hundred and fifty years. The fate of the day turned, 
in a greater degree than usual, upon the efforts and the 
£ate of the two great leaders. Had William fallen, his 
enterprise would have perished with him. And so, 
when not William, but Harold, died, there fell with him 
inevitably, the Saxon monarchy. Neither William nor 
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Harold had a coadjutor, son, or other equal ready to 
take his place: aud this explains why, when Harold 
fell, the realm hecame William's ; slowly, indeed, but 
without remedy. 

The gallant stand made by the English has always 
commanded respect. Under the peculiar perils of the 
moment — assailed, in August, in the north; and in 
September, in the south — ^we know not what more could 
have been expected of them. The two invading chiefs, 
too, were the most celebrated leaders of their time. 
With Hardrada of Norway, and William of Normandy, 
there were no captains of that day who could compare, 
excepting Harold himself. And the Saxon king, although 
thus sorely bested, utterly crushed and destroyed his 
first assailant, and would haTC as easily defeated the 
second, had he been present to oppose his landing ; or 
had he adopted, at last, a more cautious and prudent 
style of warfare. Nor ought we to forget, that Harold 
was himself an usurper, and could not have enjoyed the 
full confidence of the chief men of the realm. Yet, on 
his fall, there remained no other leader. Submission to 
so great a warrior and statesman as William, was alto- 
gether inevitable. 

The results of this great battle were, apparently, and 
really, most calamitous. The Norman rule, down to the 
days of John, was a hard and cruel one. As Mr. Hallam 
says : " The English were oppressed ; they rebelled, 
were subdued, and oppressed again. Their risings were 
without concert, and desperate. They wanted men to 
head them, and fortresses to sustain their revolt. After 
a few years they sank in despair, and yielded for a 
century to the indignities of a small body of strangers 
without a single tumult." 
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And yet, assuredly, fix)m the commenoement of tJie 
Norman dynasty England began to rise. Before the 
Conquest, as we have already remarked, the realm 
appeared unable to defend itself against the incursions 
of the Danes. The Saxons often wanted either the 
courage or the skill, which was needed to protect the 
land in which they dwelt. But under the Normans all 
this was instantly changed. Only twice affcer the Con- 
quest did the Danes venture to repeat their visits ; and 
such was the greeting which they received, that they 
returned no more. 

There can be little doubt that, for the power and 
prosperity of England, some change had become neces- 
sary. An eminent historian remarks, that *^ the Anglo- 
Saxons, once a warlike people, had greatly fallen off. 
Their sovereigns were, latterly, men of feeble minds ; 
their nobles, feotious and effenunate ; their clergy, igno- 
rant and corrupt; the people, servile and depressed. 
The ancient forms of the Saxon institutions still existed, 
but their spirit had evaporated. The finest island of 
Europe was becoming the residence of a debased, divided, 
and ignorant people."* 

On the other hand, the Normans, descended from the 
sea-pirates of the North, had, during their sojourn in 
that beautiful province of France, which was formerly 
Neustria, but which, from them, was called Normandy — 
so greatly improved, that an historian of the time thus 
writes: "Their dukes, as they were superior to all 
others in war, so they as much excelled their contem- 
poraries in their love of peace, and their liberality. 
Their people lived harmoniously together, like one 

* Turner's Hisi Eng., vol. iv. p, 73. 
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great body of relations — like one family, whoae mntnal 
£uth was inviolable. With them, every man was looked 
upon as a robber, who, by falsehood, endeavotired to 
overreach another in any transaction. They took assi- 
duous care of their poor and distressed, and of all 
strangers, like parents of their children ; and they sent 
abundant gifts to the Christian churches in almost every 
part of the world."* *'To this commendation," says 
Mr. Sharon Turner, *' we must add, that they were cele- 
brated for a chivalrous passion for fame ; that with them 
literature was already cultivated ; that their love of ad- 
venture carried them as far as Italy and Greece ; and 
that they are especially described by another historian, 
Ordericus Yitalis, as remarkable for their piety, general 
decorum, and the propriety of their moral conduct. They 
were also more civilized than most other Europeans. 
They had begun to shave their beards, and to cut and 
comb their hair. They were fond of fine houses, splendid 
attire, and noble ships. They were][studiously clean, and 
delicate in their food, and in their manner of feeding." 

Not unnaturally, therefore, these knights and gentle- 
men of France, coming among the Anglo- Saxons, soon 
began to deem them "barbarians." Hume and most 
other historians concur in describing the inhabitants, 
generally, as " a rude, uncultivated people, ignorant of 
letters, untamed to submission, addicted to intemper- 
ance, riot, and disorder." " These Saxon swine " soon be- 
came a common expression among the Normans. But the 
natives long retained their character for stubbornness ; 
and hence arose continual feuds, frequent rebellions, and 
heavier oppression on the part of their masters. For 

* Glaber Rodulphus, ch. v. 
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more than a century, among the Normans, the very 
name became one of reproach, and '* Do you take me 
for an Englishman ?" their most indignant disclaimer. 

Yet William, had it been possible for the English 
people to have become loyal and submissive to him, was 
a monarch who had both the disposition and the power 
to have conferred great benefits upon them. Thus Mr. 
Turner says, " He deposed Stigand, (archbishop) and 
others, and filled their places with men from Normandy 
and France, who were distinguished by the characteris- 
tics of piety, decorous morals, and a love of literature. 
This measure W6is an important addition to the civiliza- 
tion of the island. The improvements which gradually 
flowed from the Norman ecclesiastics, spread through 
England a new spirit of knowledge and prosperity. 
Violence disappeared ; the Normans and English began 
to intermarry; foreign merchandize appeared in their 
markets, and the Anglo-Saxons gradually imitated the 
dress and manners of their conquerors."* 

We may admit, then, the truth of the assertion, that 
" the latest conquerors of England were also the bravest 
and the best." As the poet Campbell has remarked : 
" They high-mettled the blood of our veins." Hence 
Gibbon judged rightly, when he said: "Assuredly 
England was a gainer by the Conquest." And Eapin 
was justified in calling that event, " the first step by 
which England has arrived at that height of grandeui* 
and glory in which we behold it at present." 

* Turner's Hist. Eng., vol. iv. p. 105. 
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FALKIRK. 

A. D. 1298. 

Our next two chapters must be devoted to the acquisi- 
tion of Scotland by Edward I., and the loss of it by 
Edward II. The first may be said to have been decided 
at Falkirk; the second, at Bannockburn. The earliest 
of these two battles, therefore, will supply our present 
subject. 

For centuries before King Edward's day, Scotland 
had acknowledged some kind of feudal superiority in 
the English crown. Edward himself, his father, and all 
his predecessors from time immemorial, had received 
the homage and fealty of the Scottish kings. But the 
extent and meaning of this homage varied according to 
the circumstances of the time. When England had a 
strong and triumphant king, as in Henry II., then the 
homage of the Scottish king was paid for his crown and 
kingdom ; but when the English sovereign was feeble, 
or was otherwise occupied, then the Scotch assumed 
that it was only paid for lands in England belonging to 
the Scottish king. In this state of uncertainty the 
question had long remained. Attempts were made to 
clear up the doubt in the days*bf Henry III. ; aad when, 
on Edward's own coronation, Alexander of Scotland 
came to pay his homage, a long discussion arose as to 
the actual purport of this homage; which discussion 
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ended, at last, in the oath of homage being registered 
in general terms, which defined and decided nothing. 

Some historians have spoken of the *' restless energy," 
and the " boundless ambition " of Edward, as impelling 
him to attempt **the conquest of Scotland." The best' 
answer to all these fictions is found in the simple fact, 
that for eighteen years of the prime of his life, or from 
the thirty-third to the fifty-second year of his age, 
Edward never moved hand or foot — never breathed a 
hostile word against Scotlaoid. And when, in the twenty- 
fourth year of his reign, and the fifty-seventh year of 
his life, he at last entered Scotland in arms, it was not 
until a Scottish anny had first invaded England, and 
ravaged all Cumberland with fire and sword. 

Alexander III. of Scotland had lived for many years 
in perfect amity with Edward. In the year 1286 he 
was kdled by a fall from his horse : and as his son and 
daughter had both died about three years before, the 
succession devolved upon the infant princess of Norway, 
his grand-daughter, and the only surviving descendant 
of his house. Left tku» without a sovereign, the chief 
men of Scotland immediately had recourse to Edward, 
who was then in Gascony. He gave the proper and 
natural advice, to chopse a B^enoy, and to carry on 
the government in the young Queen's name. They 
adopted his advice, and appointed the Bishop of St. 
Andrews, the Earl of Fife, the Earl of Bochan, the 
Bishop of Glasgow, the Lord of Badenoch, and Janws, 
the Steward of Scotland. Edward himself did not hasten 
his rettim home, and did not axrive in England until 
August 1289 ; more than two years after. 

But the Scottish regents were unable to preserve the 
peace of th^ kingdom. The adherents of Baliol and of 
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Brace contended, even to the verge of open war ; and 
earnest appeals were made to Edward, by the £arl of 
Mar, by •* the Seven Earls of Scotland," and by Koberti 
Bmce, Lord of Annandale, calling upon him to inter- 
fere, and to reiFtoTe peace* The king thereupon inrited 
the Scotch to a conference at Salisbury, and there pro- 
posed to them a contract of marriage between his 
yoang son Edward and the yonng qneen^ They readily 
acceded to his proposal; and in this way Scotland, 
placed under the guardianship of Norway and of Eng- 
land, would have found tranquillity. 

Most disaierferously, however, this plan was frustrated, 
tbe very next year, by the death of the young princess ; 
atid at once Scotland was plunged into all the perils of 
a disputed succession. 

Instantly fresh iqpplications were made to Edward, 
by the lords of Scotland, who wrote to him, ** We shall 
be involved in blood, unless the Most High provide a 
remedy by your interposition." Dr* Henry, a Scottish 
historian, says, *' The regents, the states, and even the 
competitors agreed to refer this great controversy to the 
king of England," and '' the Bishop of St. Andrews 
was sent into England to entreat Edward to take on 
him the office." Mr. Tytler, the latest historian of 
Scotland, admits that *' there is reason to suspect, from 
documents lately discovered, that Bruce and his adhe- 
rents had not only claimed Edward's protection, but 
had offered to acknowledge his right of superiority." 

So invoked, Edward called a meeting of the chief 
men in Scotland, at Norham, 6n the border, on the 10th 
of May, 1291. He went there, attended by merely his 
otdinavy retinue and great law officers. And his first 
poiat, as a pnident and Bflfgaciou» man, was to ascertain 

o2 
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in what capacity he was required to act. He had been 
applied to again and again, for four years past, by the 
•Scottish lords, for instructions, counsels, and decisions. 
Sir Francis Palgrave justly observes, " Let the English 
monarch be tried by the test and example of an English 
gentleman. K, on the death of the copyhold tenant, all 
the persons claiming the right of admission, unite in 
applying to the lord of the manor for a new grant, will 
it be easy for him to doubt that he is the lawful owner 
of the domain ?" 

Edward, therefore, by the mouth of his Chief Jus- 
ticiary, at once asked the Scottish lords, "Do you 
acknowledge me as Superior Lord ?" They hesitated : 
and he gave them until the next day to resolve upon 
their reply. He afterwards enlarged the time to three 
weeks. They were thus left at liberty to return home, 
and if they pleased, to prepare to deny and resist 
Edward's pretensions. But they did neither. On the 
day appointed they appeared, and the king's Chan- 
cellor now repeated the question. Eobert Bruce first, 
and then all the other competitors, at once replied, that 
they acknowledged the king as Lord Paramount of 
Scotland, and craved his judgment as such. The king 
then undertook to decide the controversy, and appointed 
a Commission to investigate the facts and to make a 
report. Subsequent meetings were held, on August 2nd, 
1291 ; on the 2nd of June 1292 ; and finally, on the 
17th of November 1292, when Edward declared John 
Baliol entitled to succeed to the crown of Scotland, and 
ordered his officers to give him possession of the realm. 
Hume himself admits, that " ^e conduct of Edward, 
both in the deliberate solemnity of the proceedings, and 
in the justice of the award, was so far unexceptionable." 
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The chief objeot of the English king, in thus esta- 
blishing the superiority of his crown, is well explained 
by Mr. Sharon Turner, who says — 

" To be the Lord Paramount, the feudal sovereign of 
the whole island, as the King of France had been of 
Normandy, Bretagne, Flanders, and Aquitaine, while 
these provinces were enjoying their independent here- 
ditary governments, was the honour to which Edward 
aspired ; and the great political object which he would 
have attained by it, would have been a termination of the 
predatory wars^ which had always desolated the borders 
of the two kingdoms. It was a species of impiety and 
perjury for the liegeman to make war on his feudal 
lord, and it exposed him to the loss of life and terri- 
tory." It was the establishment of harmony and unity 
between the two kingdoms, and not ** the conquest of 
Scotland," which Edward desired. 

Baliol now, in December 1292, visited Edward at 
Newcastle, and took the oath of homage and allegiance ; 
ending thus : — " And faith and loyalty I will bear to 
you and your heirs. Kings of England, of life and limb 
and earthly honour, against all men that ma;^ live or 
die." Yet in less than three years from this time, find- 
ing Edward involved in a war with France, the Scotch 
sent an embassy to Philip, concluded an alliance with 
him, and raised an army to invade England. The only 
plea advanced to palliate this monstrous breach of faith, 
is, that Edward, as Lord Paramount, had received an 
appeal from Macdufif, Earl of Fife, against one of BalioFs 
decisions, and had required Baliol to appear in his court 
to answer it. Yet, except he was prepared to abdicate 
his functions as Superior Lord, all this was unavoidable. 
Mr. Sharon Turner justly says — 
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^^For four years Edward did nothing incompatible 
with the continuance of the ScottiBh royalty; and it 
was the wilful hostility of Scotland that forced him into 
the field. From 1292 to 1296, though he leceived an 
appeal against Baliol's judgment, and summoned Baliol 
to his Parliament to answer it ; yet this was the extent 
of his adverse conduct." Could this be any valid reason 
for breaking oaths, forming hostile alliances, and levy- 
ing war? 

Edward, however, was warned of the hostility of the 
Scotch leaders ; and he marched northwards. ^^ Slowe to 
strife," which was always a striking feature in his 
character, he hesitated before crossing the borders. But 
tidings were brought to him that the Scottish army had 
entered Cumberland, where, as tlie Chronicle of Lanercost 
tells us, they " surpassed the cruelty of the heathen : for 
consecrated churches they burned ; women dedicated to 
God they ravished and slew ; children of two and three 
years old they impaled on lances and flung into the 
air." The king's decision was instantly taken. He 
stormed and carried Berwick, being himself the first to 
leap the 'fosse.. Dunbar Castle was taken; the Scottish 
army, coming to its aid, having been utterly defeated* 
Roxburgh, Dumbarton, and Jedburgh surrendered in 
turn ; and Edinburgh Castle was opened to him after a 
siege of eight days. Perth and Stirling next submitted ; 
and at Brechin, Baliol came to him, acknowledged hi« 
fault, and resigned the kingdom of Scotland, as a fief 
justly forfeited. He was sent to the Tower of London : 
and at Berwick, on the 28th of August, Edward received 
the submission of the whole baronage of Scotland. Their 
oaths of homage, and renunciation of the French alli- 
ance, fill thirty-five sheets of parchment, which are 
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still piesenred among the archives of England. The 
ancient coronationnstone was removed from Soone and 
placed in Westminster Abbey, where it still remains. 
Sadi was Edward's first entry into Scotland ; made, be 
it remembered, not until the twenty-fourth year of his 
reign, and not until the Scotch had first invaded Eng- 
land, and had perpetrated acts of the most savage 
barbarity. From his appearance before Berwick un- 
til his reception of BalioFs surrender and of the sub- 
mission of Scotland, there is reckoned a period of about 
thirteen or fourteen weeks. So ended this great enter- 
prise. ; 

But the king was at issue with France ; and the afbirs 
of Scotland had merely postponed the continental war 
for one campaign. In 1297 he passed over into Flanders ; 
and during his absence a revolt took place in Scotland. 
William Walleys, or Wallace, the younger son of a 
small landed proprietor, had engaged in some brawls 
with the English officials ; and having killed one of 
them, had escaped into the woods. He waa a man 
"whose make," says Mr. Tytler, *' approached the gi- 
gantic ; his passions were violent ; and a. strong {hatred 
to the English began to show itself. He ooUeoted, by 
degrees, a band of men of desperate fortunes. In his 
attacks on straggling parties of the English, he was 
generally successful. Confidence came with success, 
and multitudes flocked round the standard of revolt." 

Wallace is first heard of in May 1297. But as the 
summer passed on, his band of insurgents had grown 
into an army. In August, Earl Warrenne had collected 
a force in England, and was marching in quest of him. 
At the beginning of September the armies approached 
each other, near Stirling ; the river lying between them. 
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and a narrow bridge affording the only means of passing. 
A "Scottisli knight, who rode by the earl's side, ex- 
claimed, " If you attempt to cross the river, you throw 
away your lives ! The men can only pass over by twos, 
and the Scotch command our flank, and will be instantly 
upon us." But this counsel was overruled, and woeful 
was the result. Sir Walter Scott thus describes it. 

" The earl hesitated to engage his troops in the defile 
of a wooden bridge, where scarce two horsemen could 
ride almost ; but urged by the imprudent vehemence of 
Cressingham, he advanced, contrary to cormrum sense, as 
well as to his own judgment. The vanguard of the 
English was attacked before they could get into order ; 
the bridge was broken down, and thousands perished in 
the river and by the sword." 

The English power was now driven from the open 
field in Scotland, and confined ^dthin a few castles and 
strong places. But the nobles of Scotland, who had so 
recently sworn fealty to Edward, stood, with one or two 
exceptions, aloof from the revolt. Wallace, however, 
gave himself, or induced two or three men of station to 
give him, the title of *' Guardian of Scotland ;" but, in 
fact, he became its military dictator ; and a dictator of 
the most savage and despotic kind. In this feature of 
the case concur all the Scottish historians ; in short,' it is 
from them alone that we learn it. Fordun tells us, that 
** if any of the great men would not obey his mandates, 
him he held and confined until he wJioUy submitted to his 
good pleasure." Hector Boethius says, ** He made sic 
punition on tham whilk was repugnant to his procla- 
mation, that the remanent pepil for feir thairof as- 
sisted to his purpose." And Andrew Wyntown, in his 
Cronykyl, says. 
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V The greitest lords of onr lande 
To him he gert them he howand : 
nd thai, wold thai, all gert he 
Bowsum to hia bidding be ; 
And to his bidding who was not bown, 
He took and put tham in prisoun.*' 

Evidently, such a mode of dealing with " the grettest 
lordes of the lande " on the part of the younger son of a 
country yeoman, whose very name was unknown six 
months before, amounted to a tyranny. Like most 
tyrannies, too, it was cruel. Thus Mr. Tytler tells us, 
of Wallace and his hordes, that " it was not uncommon 
for them to drive before them troops of aged priests and 
nuns, whose hands were tied behind their backs ; and 
while the brutal soldiery and their hard-hearted leaders 
sat on the bridges, these unhappy wretches were cast 
down headlong, or compelled to precipitate themselves 
into the stream, while their drowning agonies were the 
subject of savage derision." 

But the insurgent leader, having a force of this de- 
scription depending upon him, deemed it necessary to 
find them employment. He proposed to himself a march 
through the northern counties of England, for the 
purpose of plunder. Still, feeling his strength to be in- 
suflScient for such an expedition, he had recourse to the 
usual means employed by a dictator. Mr. Tytler says ; 
" The majority of the nobles being against him, Wallace 
found it difficult to procure new levies ; and he took 
severe measures against all who were refractory. Giblets 
were erected in each barony and county-town ; and some 
burgesses of Aberdeen who had disobeyed his siunmons, 
were hanged. After this example, hp soon found himself 
at the head of a numerous army." Thus reinforced, he 
crossed the border, and soon inflicted on the northern 
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oouBties, to use the wordB of an English chronicler, 
*' all the miseiies of unrestrained rapine and bloodshed." 
The Scottish Ena/chpcBdia BrUamica says, " He proceeded 
as far as Newcastle^ wasting with fire and sword, and 
sparing neither age mr sex.'^ Sir Walter Scott tells us, 
that *' increasing his forces that he might gratify them 
with plunder, he led them across the English border, 
and sweeping it lengthwise from Newcastle to Carlisle, 
Tie left nothing behind him but blood and ashes*' "When he 
was, eight years afterwards, brought to trial in West- 
minster Hall, the charge brought against him was, that 
** with certain of his accomplices, he invaded the realm 
of England, sparing none who spoke the English tongue ; 
but all, old men and young, brides and widows, infants 
and children, he murdered in a manner more horrible 
than could have been imagined." One fact, especially 
named on his trial, was, that " he had burnt a church 
filled with men and women." 

Tidings of these things were carried to king Edward 
in Flanders, and naturally excited in his mind the 
deepest indignation. He began to hasten the prepara- 
tions for his return, and ordered a summons to be issued 
in November, for a military rendezvous at York on the 
14th of January. The manner in which that call was 
answered, showed that the king's feelings were folly 
shared by his people. To York there came, in the deptii 
of winter, in the short, dark days of January, no fewer 
than one hundred thousand footmen, and four thousand 
horse. There could not be given a more striking proof 
of the ^eagerness of the people to inflict a condign 
punishment on those who had so savagely dealt with 
their brethren. • 

But Edward had not been able to quit the continent, 
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f a&d dreading any repetition of the blunder oommitted 
ei Stirling, he liad sent orders to defer the march until 
Mb return. This great array wag consequently dis- 
znissed, and it was the 2l6t of March before the king 
readied England. He held a parliament in Whitsun- 
week, and appointed a mili^ury rendezvous to be held 
at Boxburgh on the 25th of June. On that day, eighty 
thousand in&ntry assembled round their king; while 
the cavalry were now seven thousand, of whom three 
thousand were in full armour. 

With this powerful army Edward marched in quest 
of Wallaoe. But with a prudence which cannot be 
blamed, the so-called ^' Guardian of Scotland " retired 
on hiM approach, waiting everything in his retreat, and 
leaving the country utterly bare and destitute. The 
king marched through Berwickshire, to Lauder and 
Templeliston ; but no tidings of Wallace or his army 
could be obtained. A retreat seemed inevitable; had 
not the dislike of the Bcoitish nobles to Wallaoe saved 
the English from this disappointment. The earls of 
Dunbar and Angus sent the king word, that he would 
find WaUaoe in the forest of Falkirk. Edward ez^ 
claimed, ** Thanks be to God I who bath hitherto extri- 
cated me &om every danger. Let us instantly go to 
seek them." Without a moment's delay, orders were 
given for the march. By three o'clock the whole army 
was in motion. By the evening they reached a heaih 
near Linlithgow, where the camp was pitched for the 
night. '' Each soldier slept on the ground, his shield 
serving for his pillow; each horseman had his horse 
beside him, and the horses tasted nothing but cold iron ; 
champing their bridles. In the middle of the night a 
cry was heard. The king, who slept on the heath. 
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while a page held his horse, was awakened by a sudden 
stroke on his side. The page had been careless, and 
the horse in changing his position, had trodden on the 
king while he slept. The alarm was given that the 
king was hurt, to allay which, he soon mounted his 
horse, and gave orders to march. They passed through 
Linlithgow a little before sunrise; and on a rising 
ground before them they caught sight of lances. It was 
the advanced guard of Wallace's army, and in a short 
time they obtained a view of the Scottish force, which 
was now preparing for battle.'* 

Wallace would still have been glad to avoid an engage- 
ment, but a retreat in the fisice of seven thousand horse 
would have been impossible. He therefore made the best 
arrangement in his power. He had a large body of 
infantry, probably as many as forty or fifty thousand, 
chiefly armed with the long Scottish lance. These he 
formed into four squares or phalanxes, which, bristling 
with lances, were unapproachable to cavalry. In the 
intervals between the squares were posted the archers, 
while a Ijody of one thousand horse waited in the rear, 
imtil an opportunity for a charge should present itself. 

The king, having now made an engagement secure, 
wished to give his army time for rest and refreshments ; 
but the eagerness of the soldiers would brook no delay. 
" Forward ! " was the universal cry. *' In God's name, 
then, let it be so," said the king. The first division, 
led by the earl marshal, and the earls of Hereford and 
Lincoln, moved forward. They soon found a marsh 
between them and the Scottish army, and were obliged 
to diverge to the left to avoid it. The second division 
was brought up by Anthony Beck, the warlike Bishop 
of Durham. He desired to wait the arrival of the king, 
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who led the third division ; but the eagerness of his men 
could not be restrained. Jnst as the battle was thus 
commencing, the whole body of Scottish cavalry rode 
off the field. They might, indeed, from their position, 
perceive the hopelessness of the contest, and might be 
stmck with a panic. Bnt cowardice has never been a 
feature of the Scottish character, and it is more reason- 
able to account for this £EU)t by remembering the force 
and terror by which Wallace had drawn his army, and 
especially his cavalry, together. 

The Scottish squares, however, were not to be broken 
by any charge of either infantry or cavaliy. But the 
king was at no loss how to deal with them. He ordered 
up his bowmen, probably from ten to twenty thou- 
sand in number, the common boast of whom was that 
each archer carried twelve Scottish lives in his quiver. 
Their ceaseless shower of arrows began, and the death- 
shafts soon filled the Scottish squares with crowds of the 
dead or dying. It is difficult to imagine a more deplorable 
position than that of forty thousand or fifty thousand 
brave men, armed only with lances, and exposed to the 
pitiless hail of these deadly arrows. It was inevitable 
that the squares should soon be thrown into confusion. 
Their ranks, disordered by multitudes of slain or 
wounded, would inevitably become unsteady, and the 
moment any opening was perceived, the heavy armour- 
clad English cavalry would quickly break in, and all, 
in an instant, would be confusion. The Scottish squares 
were all broken, and the fugitives followed and hewn 
down by thousands by the numerous cavalry of the 
English army. All the English historians assert that 
the loss of the Scottish army amounted to ^thirty-two 
thousand, while of the English no more than twenty- 
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eight men were slain. Such a statement at first sight 
appears incredible ; but when we remember that there 
was no struggle, — ^no real hand-to-hand fightings bnt that 
the Scottish squares were first thrown into ooflkfiision hj 
the English archers, and then broken, hewn down, and 
followed in their flight by a numerous body of cavalry, we 
shall easily imderstand that very few battles have been 
fou^t in which, of necessity, the loss of the beaten 
army would be so great, or that of the victors 90 incon- 
siderable. 

Wallace and a few of his foUowers gained the neigh- 
bouring wood ; and here terminated the career of this 
insurgent leader, whose fall was as sudden as his risew 
His name was never heard of until May 1297, and after 
this battle, in July 1298, "it does net lecur," say* 
Mr. Tytler, **in any authentic record ; nor do we meet 
with him in any public transaction until his execution, 
eight yeara after." He is often spoken of by Scottish 
writers as havisg " for many yearo maintained a war of 
independence ; " but aU this is fiction, not history. He 
gained one battle, which he coidd hardly avoid gaining, 
in September 1297, and he loi^ another, which he could 
hardly avoid losing, in July 1298. And this, with hie 
savage devastation of the northern counties in Octo- 
ber 1297, constitutea hb who^ history. He wa» a 
fugitive and an outlaw for several years afterwards, and 
in 1305 he was seized by a Scotchinan, handed over to 
justice, and executed. In the spring of 1297, while suc- 
ces^ul, the discontented in Scotland eagerly crowded 
round his standard ; but so entirely was his reputation 
as a leader lost at Falkirk, that, though he lurked in the 
moors and mardies of Scotland for seven years after, he 
seema to have beoft quite unable, after tbat deifeat, to 
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gather even a dozen men round his banner. Scotland 
continued in an unsettled and often insurgent state for 
four or five years after the battle of Falkirk, but, during 
all this time, during all these years, we hear of no 
single deed of daring performed by Wallace. 

The decisive victory of Falkirk was greeted through- 
out England with the utmost joy. Old Stowe the 
chronicler says, ** The citizens of London, hearing of 
the great victory obtained by the king over the Scots, 
made great and solemn triumph in their citie." Among 
other celebrations, he especially mentions that of the 
Fishmongers, who, *' in grand and solemn procession, 
passed through the citiey havings among other [pageants^ 
four sturgeons gilded, carried on four horses ; then, four 
salmoiittof silver, on four horses ; and, after these, eix^ 
aad-fbirty knights, armed, riding on horses made like 
luces of the sea ; and, lastly, St. Magnus, with a thou* 
sand horsemen. Thus did they, on St. Magnus' Day, 
in honour of the king's gretft victory and safe return."* 

* A considerable portion of this and the fbUowisg chapter hai 
been borrowed from a yolume recently published, entitled **The 
Oreatett of the Plantageneta,** In which much new light is thrown 
upon this interesting portion of British historj. 
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in. 

BANNOCKBUEN. 

A.D., 1314. 

The battle of Falkiik, in its tdtimate results, united 
Scotland with England. Some delay took place in the 
completion of this union, for the devastating system 
adopted by Wallace had left Scotland so bare of the 
means of subsistence that the English army was obliged 
that year to recross the border. Subsequently both the 
pope and the king of France interfered, the first laying 
claim to Scotland as belonging to Eome, the second 
asking for a truce for Scotland as one of his allies, which 
truce was prolonged from Jrear to year. At last, all 
these hindrances being removed, early in 1303 the king 
prepared for a new expedition into Scotland, reaching 
Edinburgh in the beginning of June. In the course of 
that autumn he traversed most parts of Scotland, re- 
ceiving the submission and fealty of the barons and 
great men. And on the 9th of February, 1304, Comyn, 
who had been styled " Eegent of Scotland " for two or 
three years past, gave in his adhesion and that of his 
followers, agreeing to deliver up all the remaining 
places of strength, and to submit to such fines, for their 
past rebellion, as the king should think fit to exact. 

In 1306 Edward was chiefly occupied in the settle- 
ment of Scotland, He placed the matter chiefly in the 
hands of Bobert Bruce, who had affected great zeal for 
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his cause, and of Wishart, bishop of Glac^w, and John 
Mowbray. By their advice a Scottish parliament was 
assembled at Perth, in which ten commissioners were 
appointed to treat with, the VJTig in London. These 
conferences took place at the Temple in London, where, 
by the assistance of the Scotch delegates, who were 
two earls, two bishops, two abbots, two barons, and two 
commoners, the new constitution for Scotland was 
framed. These commissioners, Bruce and Wishart being 
the most prominent, then presented their plan to king 
Edward at his manor at Sheen (now Eichmond) in 
Surrey, and the Forma pads Scotice was agreed upon. 
The representatives of Scotland then "took leave of the 
king and returned home with the appearance of great 
joy and satisfaction." This was in October 1305. 
Shortly after Christmas the king moved through his 
domains in Dorset and Hants, and while in that coimtry, 
in Easter 1306, tidings were brought to him that Bruce 
had assassinated Comyn in a church at Dumfries, and 
that Wishart had crowned Bruce king of Scotland. 

As this Eobert Bruce, by the battle of Bannockburn, 
succeeded in dissolving the union betV^reen England and 
Scotland, which it had been Edward's great object to 
effect, it will be necessary at the outset to say some- 
thing of him. The notion which is perhaps the most 
current is that which regards him as a Scottish patriot, 
who, by asserting his country's independence, won for 
himself an imperishable name ; but this is a mere fiction, 
a romance wholly destitute of foundation. Bruce was 
an Englishman,* and could no more feel the enthusiasm 

♦ This is now admitted by the Scotch themselves. Thus, in the 
WaUace Documents, published by the MaiUand Club, at Edinbmgh, 
in 1841, we read, that " Bruce was by descent an Englishman, and 
probably so by affection as well as interest*" 
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for Scottish independence which is attributed to him, 
than William of Normandy conld be zealous for the 
independence of England. 

Brace, the competitor with Baliol for the crown, who 
was the grandfather of the Eobert Bruce now before us, 
was a Yorkshire baron, who had long been a judge in 
Westminster Hall. He fought by Edward's side as an 
English baron at the battle of Lewes ; he was also 
sheriff of Cumberland, and . on his death was buried at 
Guisborough in Yorkshire. His son, the Earl of Carrick, 
was one of Edward's personal friends, and accompanied 
him to the Holy Land. A cheque of Edward's on 
his collector is still extant in our Kecord Office, desiring 
the said collector, De Luc, to lend to the king's dear 
friend Eobert Bruce the sum of forty pounds, seeing that 
he was in want of money. 

This second Robert Brace, son of the competitor, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for his son, the young man now 
before us, a place in the English court. The father was 
always trae and Joyal to Edward, and was governor of 
Carlisle. The son, who is now beginning his career, 
seems to have satisfied the king of his loyalty and 
attachment; for we find a letter addressed him by Ed- 
ward in 1304, which runs thus : 

" Edward, by the grace of God, &c., ..." to our 
feithful and loyal Robert de Bras, Earl of Carrick, and 
to all other, our good people who are in his company, 
greeting. We have heard that it is agreed between 
you and John de Segrave, and our other good people 
of his company, to follow the enemy, and that you desire 
we should hold you excused if you come not to us on 
the day appointed. Enow that for the great diligence 
and core which you have used in our affisdrS) and because 
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yon are thus agreed to follow the enemy, we thank you 
as heartily as we can, and we pray and require espe- 
cially, as we confide in you," " that ye put an end to 
this afiiedr before ye leave these parts." 

" And thus," says Mr. Ty tier, the Scottish historian, 
" Bruce, whose conduct had been consistent only on selfish 
principlesj found himself, when compared with other 
Soottish barons, in an enviable situation. He had pre- 
served his great estates, his rivals were overpowered, and, 
on any new emergency occurring, the way was partly 
cleared for his own claim to the crown." This claim, 
however, was barred at present, independently of Ed- 
ward's right, and his possession, by the superior claims 
of Baliol, and his son Edward Baliol, and of Gomyn, 
who was the son of Baliol's sister. 

Bruce, then, in whom Edward had placed his trust, 
emd on whom he had conferred many benefits, having 
released him only two years before from the scutage 
payable to the superior lord on CRicceeding to his estates — 
Bruce, now, having taken leave of the king at Eichmond, 
in October 1305, suddenly rushes into rebellion, com- 
menced by a base and cowardly assassination, in Feb- 
mary 1306. As we have already seen that ** a zeal for 
Scottish independence" could not be his. motive, we 
must seek for that motive elsewhere ; and. Sir Walter 
Scott very lucidly indicates and describes it, observing 
that "Two or three generations had not converted 
Normans into Scots ; in fsict, the Normans were neither 
by birth or manners accessible to the emotions which constUute 
patrioUsm. Their education had not inculcated that love 
of a natal soil which they eould not learn from their 
roving fiftthers of the preceding a^s. The ideal per- 
fection of the knight-errant was to wander fixjm land to 

D 2 
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land in quest of renown; to gain earldoms, kingdoms, 
nay, empires by the sword, and to sit down a settler on 
his acquisitions without looking back on the land which 
gave him life. Every soil was his country, and he was 
indifferent to feelings and prejudices which promote in 
others patriotic attachment to a particular country." 

Bruce, then, having the usual ambition of a Norman 
baron, had watched events, but with an exclusively 
selfish view. He had shown some disposition to support 
Wallace ; but Wallace fought ostensibly for Baliol, and 
accordingly Bruce soon deserted him. His name was 
aiso once or twice associated with Comyn's in the con- 
tinued resistance to Edward in 1301 — 1303. But Co- 
myn, too, was an adherent of Baliol's ; so a second time 
Bruce deserted to Edward, and wrote to him, as we 
have seen, of his " desire to follow the enemy ;" but, on 
his visit to Edward in October 1305, and his subsequent 
return home to Scotland, new views and new ideas 
would naturally present themselves. During his recent 
intercourse wiiii the king he must have perceived that 
Edward's active life was already terminated : the king 
was now in his sixty-seventh year, and his limbs were 
becoming infirm. We find that when, in the course of 
the next summer, he had to go through the public duty 
of conferring knighthood in Westminster Abbey, his 
strength proved insufficient to enable him to discharge 
his part in the ceremony. Bruce, therefore, would 
perceive that the days of this great king were drawing 
to a close ; and he would be awjure, also, that the young 
prince was wholly incompetent to fill his father's throne. 
And liius it would naturally occur to him that a ne^ 
insurrection might Be commenced under totally different 
circumstances from any which had yet been seen. But 
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how was this conjuncture to be made to suit his own 
views and purposes ? 

Baliol, if the union with England were dissolved, 
would be the rightful heir ; but Baliol and his son were 
both absent. But then the Comyns, who possessed the 
greatest power in Scotland, would espouse Baliol's cause, 
which was also their own. John Corny n, then the 
chief of the family, and the son of Baliol's sister, was 
the principal obstacle in his way. This obstacle, there- 
fore, must be removed. 

How this was done, Hemingford, one of the best of 
the English chroniclers, and who wrote at the very 
time, tells us in the following simple nar&tive : — 

"In the year of our Lord 1305, Eobert de Brus, 
grandson of that Brus who had disputed with Baliol 
the crown of Scotland," ** relying on perverse counsel, 
aspired to the iingdom ; and fearing Lord John Comyn, 
a powerful noble, and faithful to the king," " he sent 
to him with ti'eacherous intent two of his brothers, 
Thomas and Nigel, asking him to meet him at Dumfries, 
to treat of certain matters ; and he, suspecting no evil, 
came to him to the church of the Friars Minors. And 
when they were conversing, as it seemed with peaceful 
words, all at once altering his mien and changing his 
language, he began to inveigh against him, accusing 
him of having injured him in the king's estimation. 
And when Comyn attempted to reply, the other would 
not hear him, but, as he had plotted, he struck him with 
his foot, and then with his sword, and, retiring, left him 
, to his retainers, who pressing on him, left him for dead 
on the pavement of the altar." * 

* So write all the chroniclers of the time. But, about seventy 
or eighty years after, there arose three Scottish historians, Barbour, 
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Bruo^'s chief obstacle haTing thus been removed, his 
way was open; and having already committed both 
treason and a cowardly murder, only one course seemed 
left to him. Mr. Tytler justly observes, that — 

'^ The die was now cast. Bruce had, with his own 
hands, assassinated the £rst noble in the realm, in a 
place of tremendous sanctity. He had stained the high 
altar with bloody and had diret^ied against himself the 
resentment of the powerful friends and vassals of the 
murdered earl. He must either become a fugitive and 
an outlaw, or raise open banner against Edward." He 
accordingly collected what adherents he could, and on 
the 27th of March rode to Scone, and received some sort 
of a coronation at the hands of that same Wishart, 
bishop of Glasgow, who had, in the preceding October, 



Fordnn, and WyntowD, the first of whom had a pension out of the 
Scottish Exchequer, ** for compiling the book of the deeds of King 
Bobert the First." These writers, living two or three generations 
after the Braces had passed away, concoct another story ;— to wit, 
that Gomyn and Bruce had agreed upon a rising, and that Gomyn 
revealed tiie whole to Edward : that Brace, thereupon, had to 
escape from England, and coming to Dumfries, met Gomyn, up- 
braided him, and at last slew him. But upon this stoiy an intelli- 
gent Scotch writer, Mr. David Macpherson, the editor of Wyn- 
town's CfonykyU very justly remarks : — " This whole story of the 
transaction of Brace with Gomyn has much the air of a feble con- 
trived to varnish over the murder, and to make it appear an act of 
justice in Bruce.** " The story has this sure mark of fable, that 
the later writers give us more circiunstancesthan the earlier ones." 
To which we may add, that if it were trae that Gomyn had in- 
jured Brace, that circumstance might, according to the manners 
of the age, have justified Brace in defying the other to a fair and* 
open combat. But nothing, surely, could palliate the atrocity of 
inveigling an unarmed man into a church, for the pretended purpose 
of friendly converse, and then setting armed men to murder him. 
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shared with him in the hypocritical proieetations ¥dth 
which thej had deceived Edward. But the rebellion 
was not a popular one. Its object was purely selfish — 
the aggrandisement of an individual* So confesses 
Fordun, the earliest Scottish chronicler, who says, that 
Bruce, with these few supporters, " had the courage to 
raise hia hand, not only against tne King of England 
and his allies, but against the whck acciimukUed pcmr of 
Scotland:' 

During the short remainder of Edward's life, how- 
ever, the rebellion fered badly. Bruce was utterly 
routed at Johnstown by the Earl of Pembroke, and 
obliged to take refuge in the western isles. Here, says 
Fordun, *'he was reduced to such necessity, that he 
passed a long period without any other food than herbs, 
and roots, and water. He wandered barefoot; now 
hiding alone in some of the islands; now chased by his 
enemies, and despised and ridiculed by his own vassals." 
" Compelled to harbour in the hills," says Mr, Tytler, 
" deprived of the common comforts of life, he and his 
followers presented a ragged and wretched appearance, 
Their shoes were worn off their feet by constant toil ; 
and hunting, instead of pastime, became a necessity." 
The Lord of Lorn beset the passes, and had nearly cap- 
tured Bruce. The Earl of Boss seized his wife and 
daughter, and handed them over to the English. His 
three brothers, who had all been concerned in the mur- 
der of Comyn, were captured, tried, and executed for 
that murder. For the first year after Comyn's assassi- 
nation, " rebellion had ill luck." 

But having succeeded in evading his pursuers in the 
winter, Bmce emerged from his retreat in the spring, 
and surprised and defeated several parties of the Eng- 
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liaL As the summer drew on, the king, who had long 
suffered from dysentery, could restrain himself no 
longer. He mounted his horse, and began his march 
for Scotland. But the effort was feital ; and the greatest 
king that England had ever known died on the borders 
of Cumberland on the 7th of July, 1307. 

This was the event for which Bruce had been look- 
ing, and it entirely changed the' whole prospects of the 
two kingdoms. " The two greatest knights in Chris- 
tendom at that moment," says Froissart, '* were King 
Edward and Bobert Bruce." The first being taken 
away, the second found no equal in the field. 

The Talue of military skill and talent, coupled with 
a romantic courage, soon became apparent ; and when it 
was met by nothing but utter incompetence, the issue 
could not long be doubtful. Awed by the power of 
Edward I., Scotland, on Bruce's rising, had remained 
passive, or hostile to the attempt, and had given him 
neither aid or encouragement. But his martial achieve- 
ments soon excited admiration ; attention was drawn to 
his movements, and sympathy excited by his success ; 
and soon all men in Scotland who could be captivated 
with the thought of " independence " found themselves 
irresistibly attracted to Bruce's standard. 

Meanwhile, the weak and trifling creature who now 
filled the great Edward's throne, was rapidly dissi- 
pating the idea of English superiority. Immediately 
his father had been removed by death, the young 
king made a useless march into Eoxburgh and Sel- 
kirkshire, and then hastily returned to England, with- 
out striking one blow for the suppression of the insur- 
rection. 

The Earl of Pembroke was left in command ; but as 
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the yotiiig king was perpetually changing his plans, in 
a short time he was removed, and John de Bretagne 
appointed in his room. The next year another change 
took place, and the Earl of Angus and two other persons 
were substituted. In fact, in the course of a year, six 
different governors were appointed ; and none of these, 
whatever might be their^ talents, were allowed any time 
for the maturing any plans for the suppression of the 
rebellion. Meanwhile the party of Bruce rapidly in- 
creased. His brother Edward, Sir James Douglas, Sir 
Alexander Eraser, and other leaders, performed prodigies 
of valour in different parts of the country, surprising 
castles, defeating English garrisons, and in various ways 
exciting the expectations of the people, that the expul- 
sion of the English was at hand. Meanwhile, the inca- 
pable and frivolous king of England, occupied with the 
pleasures of the court, and engrossed by his infatuated 
fondness for his favourite Gaveston, attempted nothing 
beyond a variety of opposite orders and purposeless 
preparations. 

In 1310, alarmed at the attempt of Bruce to besiege 
Perth, Edward II. at last carried an army into Scotland. 
The Scottish leader now retired, wasting the country • 
and the English forces were soon forced by want to 
retreat. Bruce then retaliated by entering Durham, 
and levying contributions on that bishopric. On his 
return, he again invested Perth, which was taken by 
a surprise. In 1311, Bruce again visited England, sur- 
prised and burnt Durham, and subsequently fixed his 
head-quarters at Chester. Edward II. was now engaged 
in strife with his barons, and could scarcely adopt 
even defensive measures. 

In the next two years the castles of Boxburgli and 
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Edinburgh were stormed 'and taken by Douglas and 
Eandolph; and Dundee shortly afterwards fell into 
Bruce's hands. Stirling Castle was now almost the 
last place of strength which remained to the English in 
Scotland, and the poor king was at last roused to 
make one effort to prevent the total subvefrsion of the 
English power. He effected a partial reconciliation 
with his barons ; and issued a summons to the whole of 
the military tenants of the crown, to meet him at Ber- 
wick on the 11th of June 1314. Besides the contingents 
of ninety-three barons, the different counties of England 
and Wcdes were required to raise twenty-6even thousand 
infantry. ^* It is impossible to ascertain," says Lingard, 
** the number of Edward's army." Many of the most 
powerful barons refused to attend, and others were ex- 
cused. The Scottish historians, writing from mere tra- 
dition, seventy or eighty years after, talk of three 
or four hundred thousand men, which is simply ridi- 
culous. Mr. TyUer more modestly reduces it to one 
hundred thousand. But, considering the disrepute into 
which the poor king had already fallen, and the dis- 
gust felt for all his proceedings by many of the greatest 
earls and barons, it is evidently unreasonable to suppose 
that a laiger army came forth at his call, than that 
which followed the popular standard of Edward I. to 
Falkirk, As that great general only mustered eighty 
thousand men in 1298, we cannot rationally estimate 
Edward II.'s army in 1314 at more than sixty or seventy 
thousand. Still, it was vastly superior in numerical 
strength to the Scottish army, which is described as 
under forty thousand men, and which probably did not 
exceed thirty or thirty-five thousand. But Creoy, Poi- 
tiers, and Aginoourt, a few years later, showed that a 
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numerous army, with no general at its head, is merely 
a mob of armed* men led out for slaughter. 

Bruce was, beyond all doubt, a great general as well 
as a most Taliant knight. Stirling Castle was the nomi- 
nal prize to be fought for, though the fate of Scotland 
would probably be then and there decided. He drew 
up his army therefore near Stirling, and selected, with 
great skill, a position in which a small army could 
easily defend itself against a large one. Knowing the 
strei^th of the English army to consist largely in its 
heavy-armed horse, he placed his infantry behind a 
mardiy hollow, which he saw that it would be difficult 
for cavalry t6 cross ; and wherever the ground was firm, 
he ordered trenches to be dug, in which he placed 
pointed stakes, covered over lightly with turf or with 
herbi^. Besides his regular infantry, he had obtained 
the aid of a large body of Highlanders, who, being 
but badly armed, and not fitted to encounter spears or 
bowmen, he placed in a hollow on one flank, with orders 
not to move until they were called upon. 

Bruce had drawn up his army in three divisions, or 
,** battles," as they were then called; the centre of 
which was commanded by the Earl of Moray ; the right 
by Edward Bruce, and the left by Sir James Douglas. 
He himself took the command of the reserve, which 
formed a fourth " battle," drawn up behind the centre, 
and thus prepared to render aid to any part of the first 
line which might appear to want it 

It was on Sunday the 23rd of June, 1314, that the 
English army came in sight. Edward had hurried on 
with such haste, that the horses were worn out with 
travel and want of food ; and the men exhausted by their 
long march. On that day little passed. Edward had 
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despatched a party of eight hundred horse, under Sir 
Eobert Clifford, to pass by the Scottish army, and get 
into Stirling. This party was met by a Scotch detach- 
ment Tinder Kandolph, and driven back. In front of the 
main line, Bruce himself was riding on a small steed to 
take a survey of the two armies, when an English 
knight, Sir Henry Bohun, in full armour, rushed for- 
ward and charged him. But Eobert Bruce, at that 
moment in the prime of his life, had perhaps scarcely 
his equal in feats of arms in the three kingdoms. Dash* 
ing the knight's spear aside with his axe, he dealt him 
a blow as he passed, which clove his helmet, and left; 
him dead upon the ground. These two incidents natu- 
rally encouraged the hopes of the Scotch, while they 
tended to dispirit their opponents. 

On Monday the 24th of June, both armies prepared for 
battle. The Abbot of Inchaffi*ay performed mass in front of 
the Scottish line : and the soldiers then breakfasted under 
their standards. And now the van of the English army 
drew near ; the Earls of Gloucester and Hereford being 
its leaders. These two earls had contended for the 
honour of being first in the attack ; and the result waai, 
that they rushed forward in a rash and impetuous 
manner. The effect of this ill-judged attack was most 
disastrous. The real advantage possessed by the English 
army consisted in its numerous and skilful bowmen. 
Had these been brought to the front, as at Falkirk, they 
would have destroyed the Scotch army in a couple of 
hours. But the proud and headstrong knights could not 
wait for this sure measure, they threw themselves on 
the Scottish spears, and this in a disorderly maimer. 
Bruce's precautions were effectual. Many of the English 
heavy horses were entangled in the marsh, others sank 
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into the concealed trenches, and those who could reach 
the Scottish squares found the spears, like the English 
bayonets at Waterloo, confronting them on every side. 
The archers, too, by some lamentable negligence, had 
been left unprotected; for Bruce was able to send a 
body of five hundred horse among them, who scattered 
and drove them off the field. 

Meanwhile, both armies pressing onwards, the two 
lines were hotly engaged, Bruce's reserve, as well as 
the first three divisions, being all called into action. 
The narrow front afforded by Bruce's position, enabled 
thirty thousand men easily to maintain their groimd 
against double their number. But just when the issue 
was doubtful, the word was given, and the hidden mass 
of Highland gillies rushed forward with their wild war- 
cry. This sudden reinforcement, at the moment when 
all attempts to shake the Scottish line had failed, decided 
the battle. The English gave way, and the Scotch on 
all sides pressed forward. The best English knights, in 
shame and despair, threw themselves on the Scottish 
lances. Thus fell the Earl of Gloucester, Sir Robert Clif- 
ford, and Sir Edmund Mauley. Sir Giles de Argentine 
apcompanied the kii^ a little way in retreat ; and then, 
with his war-cry of *' An Argentine!" charged the 
squadron of Edward Bruce, and fell pierced with count- 
less spears. The banners of twenty-seven English 
barons were laid in the dust, their masters having 
fallen. The river received multitudes of the fugitives, 
and the whole loss of the English was reckoned, in 
round numbers, at thirty thousand men. Two hundred 
knights, and seven hundred squires, were among the 
dead. 

The whole baggage, provisions, and booty of the 
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defeated army fell into the hands of the Scotch. Innu- 
merable waggons, and other wheel-carriages, laden with 
stores, were taken by thfe pursuers. So great was the 
panic felt by the English, that five hundred of them 
would flee on the approach of a small party of Scottish 
horse. 

Stirling Castle surrendered the next day ; and with 
Bannockbum may be said to have ended the English 
dominion in Scotland. The poor king, who is not 
chargeable with cowardice, but who had shown him- 
self altogether helpless and incompetent, fled to Dunbar, 
whence he passed to Berwick, and thence into England. 
The broken fragments of the great army which he had 
led into Scotland, were pursued to the very borders, with 
great slaughter. So entirely was the position of the 
two kingdoms changed, with the changed character of 
their leaders, that while it was said of Edward I., in 
1303, that, when he approached Stirling, 

" The Scots they saw him coming, and fleeand faste ihey did : 
Moors and momitains over, away they drive for dread :" 

so now it is recorded, that so deep a terror sank into 
the minds of the English, that for some years, "ito 
superiority of numbers could encourage them to keep 
the field against the Scots." 

The defeat at Bannockbum was, probably, the most 
disastrous and disgraceful defeat which a great English 
army ever received. It was calamitous, also, to both 
countries, inasmuch as it caused the continuance, for 
almost three centuries more, of that state of disunion 
and perpetual warfare which it had been the great 
object of Edward I.'s life to terminate. ** He saw,'* as 
it has been justly said, " that before this island could 
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rise very high in the scale of nations, it must become one 
undivided monarchy, instead of three." His object was 
of the highest and most patriotic description ; -but it 
pleased God, for wise purposes, to postpone its fulfihnent 
for nearly three centuries. Meanwhile, the two nations 
continued to weaken and injure each other. In the next 
reign, in 1332, 1333, and 1346 the English inflicted on the 
Scots the three great defeats of Dupplin Moor, Halidon 
Hill, and Durham, in which the Scots lost more than 
sixty thousand men. In &ct, as Alison remarks, ''Never 
at any subsequent period, was Scotland able to with- 
stand the more powerful arms of the English yeomanry. 
Thenceforward, her military history is little else than a 
melancholy catalogue of continued defeats." How, in* 
deed, could it be otherwise, since, assuming the two 
natbns to be equally brave, — ^the one was, at most 
periods, three or four times as populous and powerful as 
the other. 
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IV. 

CEECY. 

A.D. 1346. 

Hume truly remarks, that *' the English are apt to con- 
sider with peculiar fondness the history of Edward III. ; 
and to esteem his reign, as it was one of the longest, the 
most glorious also, that occurs in the annals of their 
nation." The truth of this remark may serve to show 
us, how often brilliancy is preferred to solid value, and 
mere " glory," to wisdom, truth, and sound patriotism. 
Edward III. was indeed a valorous knight, and a most 
successful commander, and by two wondrous victories 
over the French, and three over the Scotch, he raised his 
.fame as a conqueror to the highest point. But while as 
a warrior and a leader he could not exceed his puissant 
grandfather, he falls, in all moral characteristics, — ^in 
solid wisdom, in an unswerving adherence to what was 
light and just, and in a sincere reluctance to engage in 
strife, — immeasurably below "the first English king." 
Indeed, the mind and soul of Edward I. seem to present, 
to any one who impartially studies them, the very per- 
sonification of justice. Most accurately did Fabian, an 
old English chronicler, writing in the fifteenth century, 
thus describe him : — 

" This prince was slowe to all manner of strife : 
Discrete and wise, and true of his wordo : 
In arms a giant." . . . 
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It is his " slowness to all maimer of strife," which, in 
reality, oonstitnted Edward I.'s chief glory. Five tiij^es 
was he engaged in war, yet, although he was indeed 
" mighty in arms," and delighted in martial exercises, 
never once did he engage in any war until it had become 
impossible for him to decline it First, Llewellyn of 
Wales, although seven times summoned, refused to pay 
the homage which was Edward's due. English parlia- 
ments, more than once or twice, called upon the king 
to assert the rights of his crown ; and he well knew 
that the real issue was, whether the Welsh prince 
should claim a freedom to ravage the English borders 
when he pleased. So called upon, Edward marched 
into Wales, and, without bloodshed, forced Llewellyn to 
sue for peace, which was instantly granted him. A few 
years after, both the Welsh princes, who had been 
generously dealt with, broke out into sudden rebellion, 
and without any notice, stormed a castle, slaying its 
defenders, and ravi^ing the English border. Thus 
oompelled to strike a blow, Edward maixihed into Wales, 
Llewellyn was accidentally killed, and Wales, to the 
great advantage of both countries, was united to 
England. Scotland, Edward never approached in 
hostile array, until the twenty-fourth year of his reign ; 
and then, though aware that the Scots had broken their 
oath of fealty, and allied themselves with France against 
him, he lingered, ** slowe to strife," upon the border, 
until he found that the Scots were actually ravaging 
Cumberland with fire and sword. His subsequent 
march into Scotland, in 1298, was undertaken to restore 
peace, and to punish Wallace's cruel ravage of the 
northern counties. As for the war with Philip of 
France, it was forced upon Edward by Philip's trea- 
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oherous Beizure of England's finest foreign possession. 
Miohelet, iho French historian, confesses, that ''the 
great province or kingdom of Gnienne, had been filched 
from its former owner." He conld not avoid making 
an effort to regain it, except by submitting to the 
utmost dishonour and disgrace. Thus, in every instance, 
war was forced upon this king, and never willingly 
undertaken by him. A war for ♦'^ glory," or for con- 
quest, would evidently, have been repugnant to his 
sense of right. 

And, in this respect, he stands, among great warriors, 
almost alone. Assuredly his grandson, whose reign 
was filled with martial exploits, cannot for an instant 
abide a comparison with him. Edward III. was, 
indeed, like his great ancestor, *' in arms a giant ;" bat 
we cannot claim for him the brighter and nobler gloiy, 
of being *' slowe to strife ; discrete and wise, and true of 
his worde." In fact the three great battles in France, 
which we shall have next to describe, were, one and all, 
battles which ought never to have been fought ; since they 
were incidents in a war which the kings of England 
ought never to have commenced. They are deemed 
*• glorious victories," but they ought rather to be deemed 
merciful and undeserved deliverances. At Crecy, at 
Foictiers, and at Agincourt, small English annies, foot- 
sore and weary, were found wandering over France on 
some desperate and undefensible enterprise. They were ' 
intercepted, and summoned to surrender, by large 
French armies ; numerous enough to have surrounded 
and starved them. They broke their way through; 
defeating their proud and confident antagonists with 
great slaughter. They were thus enabled to escape to 
England, " covered with glory," but having ^effected 
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noQxing. These were not enterprises which would 
have suited the taste of Edward I. He was " discrete 
and wise;" and he never drew sword but in a "just 
and necessary war." Mere " glory " had no charms for 
him ; and to overrun a country which was rightfully 
another's, would have seemed to him an act unbecoming 
a king. 

Edward III. had no valid pretence for the wars 
which he carried on with France. He had no more 
title to the throne of that kingdom, than Bruce had to 
the crown of Scotland. But, like Bruce, he had the 
ambition of a Norman knight, who generally, as Sir 
Walter Scott observes, made it his business " to "wander 
from land to land in quest of renown ; to gain earldoms, 
kingdoms^ nay, empires by the sword." * , 

Hence, advancing the wholly untenable ground that 
because his mother was a daughter of Philip the Fair, 
he had a right to succeed to that crown, — ^though the last 
three kings had all left daughters, and the true heir 
according to the law of France, was Philip de Valois, — 
he commenced a war with France in 1338, which con^ 
tinned, with some intermissions, ^for more than thirty 
years, and which cost England vast treasures, and many 
valuable lives, and occasioned to France enormous loss 
and suffering. 

Perhaps the battle of Crecy, of which we are now 
about to speak, was one of the most excusable, as well 
as one of the most splendid, passages of this long warfare. 
For when king Edward, in the twentieth year of his 
reign, a.d. 1346, embarked an army of thirty thousand 
men at Southampton, he did it, not in that instance for 

* Hist, of Scotland, vol. i. p. 68. 

n2 
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oonquest, but for the defence of his ancient possession 
of Guienne ; which his war with the king of France had 
brought into peril. 

The English force is stated by Froissart to have con- 
sisted of four thousand men-at-arms and ten thousand 
bowmen ; besides a body of Irish and Welsh irregulars, 
who are variously computed at from ten thousand to 
eighteen thousand. The king's first object is stated to 
have been to sail into Gascony, in order to relieve the 
Earl of Derby, who was at that time threatened by a 
large French army. But six days of contrary winds 
frustrated the plan. Forced to anchor on the coast of 
Cornwall, the king found his provisions diminishing, 
his men becoming disheartened, and the success of his 
project growing very doubtful. Sir Godfrey de Harcourt 
began to urge the necessity of changing his course, and 
of disembarking in Normandy ; from whence they might 
so threaten the French capital as to force Philip to 
withdraw his army from Guienne. This advice was 
readily adopted by Edward, and on the 12th of July, 
1346, the whole English fleet anchored in the roads of 
La Hogue, on the Norman coast. Here there was no 
force to witiistand them. Carentan, St. Lo, and Caen, 
then a large and populous city, were all taken with 
ease; and a considerable amount of [spoil, with sixty 
French knights, and three hundred citizens of Caen, 
were transmitted to England. 

Philip of Frence could not hear of this invasion with- 
out a very natural indignation. He sent the Constable 
of France and the Count de Tancarville to Caen to 
reconnoitre, but they incautiously fell into the hands of 
the invaders, and were sent prisoners to England. But 
Philip lost no time in sending to all parts for aid, and 
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soon a great army began to gather ronnd him. His 
object naturally became to keep Edward employed in 
Normandy until he fihonld have collected a force suffi- 
cient for his destruction. Edward, on the other hand, 
was an able commander, and his policy was to strike at 
once. He wished to cross the Seine, and to bring on 
an action quickly, or else to march through Picaxdyinto 
Artois, and so to reach his friends and allies in Flan- 
ders. But at Eouen he found the bridge broken down, 
and Philip with his army on the opposite bank. Edward 
marched along the left bank of the river, plundering 
the towns of Vernon, Mantes, and Poissy ; but he could 
not reach Philip, whose army was rapidly augmenting, 
and who desired to defer an engagement till all his 
reinforcements should have joined. At last, by a 
stratagem, Edward succeeded in passing the river. 
Making as if he were marching with his whole army 
upon Paris, he succeeded in inducing the French to 
proceed in the same direction. Meanwhile, suddenly 
returning, the English rapidly repaired a bridge which 
had been broken down, and on the 17th of August 
passed the river. Edward now marched towards the 
Somme, burning the suburbs of Beauvais, and plunder- 
ing Pois and other towns. 

Philip, vexed at having been outmanoeuvred, reached 
Amiens by forced marches, resolved to prevent Edward 
from escaping over the Somme. The French army had 
now been swelled by continual reinforcements to more 
than one hundred thousand men, and Philip resolved to 
fall upon the English. So near were the two armies, 
that on the 22nd Edward slept at Aindnes, and in two 
hours after he had left in the morning, Philip entered 
it, sitting down to the dinner which had been prepared 
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for his foe. The great object of Edward was to cross 
the Somme, and Philip's resolve was to prevent him 
from so escaping. A conntryman was fonnd who was 
acquainted with the ford of Blanchetaque, and who con- 
sented, for a large reward, to lead the English army 
across. The troops began to march at midnight, but 
when they arrived at the ford the water was not yet 
sufficiently low, and at sunrise they beheld the opposite 
bank lined with twelve thousand Frenchmen, led by 
Sir Godemar du Fay. About ten o'clock it was reported 
that the river was fordable, and the king gave the com- 
mand to make the passage. The French, not waiting 
for their landing, dashed into the water to meet them, and 
a fierce encounter took place in the middle of the stream. 
But the French were routed with a loss of two thousand 
men, and the English army finally gained its point. 
When Philip arrived in pursuit, he found only a few 
stragglers, and the rising of the tide stopped his pro- 
gress. He led his army to Abbeville, and the English 
took possession of Crotoi, a small port,^where they found 
a supply of wine. 

But now Edward would retreat no farther. •' I am 
now," he said, " on the inheritance of my mother (the 
county of Ponthieu), and I will defend it against every 
adversary." It is pleasing to meet with even this slight 
sign of the working of conscience. The king, though 
he had been burning and plundering many towns of 
France, originally set forth to succour his own territory 
of Guienne, and he now resolves to make his final stand 
on his own inheritance of Ponthieu. 

On the 25th of August the two armies were occupied 
in preparations. Philip spent the day at Abbeville, 
where some thousands of additional troops joined his 
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alreaay enonuous army. Edward ga^e his men rest 
and refreshment, and prepared for the tremendous en- 
counter which was before him. He chose his field of 
battle, and gave his captains their instructions. In the 
evening he gave them all a supper, and entertained them 
cheerfully, and with predictions of victory. He then 
retired to an oratory, where he prayed to God, says 
Froissart, to preserve him in the encounter of the mor- 
row. About midnight he went to rest, but rising early, 
he and his son, the Prince of Wales, received the com^ 
munion, and his captains and the troops, as fiEo: as pos- 
sible, joined in religious services. 

His little army, naturally reduced in numbers from 
the work of the past six weeks, was now carefuUy 
drawn up. A month before, Froissart states their num- 
ber to have been three thousand men at arms, six thou- 
sand archers, ten thousand infantry, probably including 
the irregulars. But he now very carefully gives ua the 
strength of the whole array. The first battalion, he 
says, consisted of eight huni^d men at arms, two thou- 
sand archers, and one thousand Welshmen. It was led 
by the earls of Warwick and Oxford, who had with 
them the Prince of Wales, then in his fifteenth year. 
The second consisted of eight hundred men at arms, 
and twelve hundred archers, and it was commanded 
by the earls of Northampton and Arundel. The 
third, under Edward's own command, consisted of 
seven hundred men at arms and two thousand archers. 
The king then reviewed the whole, riding from com- 
pany to company, speaking to all, and expressing his 
hope of victory. At ten o'clock he ordered refresh- 
ments to be taken by all ; the men sitting in ranks on 
the ground with their bows and helmets before them. 
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The English army, then, mustered less than ten thou- 
sand men, though donbtleBs some of the Irish and Welsh 
irregulars were in the rear, and were not included in this 
enumeration. But now approached the enormous French 
army. Michelet says, '*the immense mob of the French 
army was advancing with great din. The king was 
advised to let his troops have some rest, but the great 
lords continued to advance, each emulously striving to 
be foremost." Froissart says, " There is no man, imless 
he had been present, that can imagine the confusion of 
that day, or the bad management and disorder of the 
French, whose troops were out of number." The various 
accounts differ as to the numerical strength of this 
'* immense mob," but few reckon it at less than a hun- 
dred thousand. As for the king himself, when he 
came up and saw the English, '' his blood was stirred, 
for he hated them." And he said to his marshals, " Order 
up our Genoese to the front, and begin the battle." 

These Genoese archers were relied upon to meet the 
English bowmen. But they were foreign mercenaries ; 
and they now began to show backwardness. There had 
been heavy rain, with thunder and lightning. They 
had had a long march that morning, and they pleaded 
that they were tired, and that their bowstrings had been 
spoilt by the rain. Meanwhile the English were be- 
ginning to discharge some ''bombards;" for artillery 
had recently been brought into use in war. 

The Genoese, however, with some trouble, were 
brought into line, the Count of Alen9on raving at them, 
and crying out, " This is what one gets by employing 
such scoundrels!" As they began to approach the 
English, they set up a loud shout, which had no effect 
on their antagonists. They then gave a second shout, 
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and a third, advancing a few steps. They then pre- 
sented their cross-bows ; whereupon the English bow- 
men gave them such a discharge of aiTOWs, that in 
Froissart's words, ** it seemed as if it snowed." 

Thns received, the Genoese started back, some flung 
their cross-bows on the ground, and all began to retreat. 
But immediately behind them was a large body of men 
at arms ; and Philip, enraged, cried out, " Kill me these 
scoundrels ! for they stop our way without doing us any 
service." Whereupon the men at arms began to lay 
about them, killing all the Genoese who came in their 
way. Meanwhile the English arrows came thicker and 
fiuster, fsklling now among the men at arms, killing 
horses and men, and producing the utmost confusion. 
Meanwhile, some of the Welsh irregulars, armed with 
large knives, slipped between the ranks, and, stabbing 
horses and men, added to the general disorder. 

At last, some of the French leaders, gallant knights 
and good soldiers, got clear of this confusion, and fell 
upon the English battalions. Some earnest fighting 
now took place; and so numerous were the French 
knights and men at arms, that, for a time, the issue of 
the battle was doubtful^ 

Edward knew that his eye was needed as a com- 
mander, and he was watching the struggle anxiously ; 
when a messenger from the Earl of Warwick requested 
instant succour for the prince's division, which was 
hardly pressed, **Is the prince killed or wounded?" 
asked the king. " No," replied the messenger. " Then," 
said Edward, " tell Warwick to look for no aid from 
me ; nor to send to me for help. I desire that you let 
the boy win his spurs, for I am resolved that the honour 
of the day shall be his."^ 
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Many of the Frencli lords beliaved gallantly ; but in 
vain. The King of Bohemia, old and blind, demanded 
^ to be led into the thickest of the battle ; and there his 
body and the bodies of his attendants, were found the 
next day among the dead. The Count of Alen90n and 
the Count of Flanders advanced in regular order upon 
the English, and made the issue of the day for a time 
doubtful. But the ranks of the English could not be 
broken. 

The French knights being unable to make any im* 
pression on the English battalions, Alen^on then 
attempted to turn their flank ; but here he was repulsed 
with great slaughter by a body of archere despatched 
by the king to oppose him. Philip himself now rushed 
into the fray. He was wounded, and his horse waa 
killed under him. Finally, nearly all the leaders, — 
Alen9on, Flanders, St. Pol, Auxerre, Blois, Lorraine, 
and many other great lords of France, — ^fell gallantly 
fighting. Philip himself, at the close of the day, had 
not more than sixty horsemen about him; when Sir 
John of Hainault seized his bridle, and almost compelled 
him to leave the field. They rode without stopping 
till they reached the castle of La Broyes, where the king, 
and only five of all the lords of France who had followed 
him into the field in the momihg, found refuge. But 
he dared not remain long in the neighbourhood of the 
English ; so, after taking some rest and refreshment, he 
started again soon after midnight, and at day-break 
reached Amiens. The English never quitted their 
position, knowing their numbers to be too small to 
allow of their sending out any detachments. 

The darkness of night coming on, the English made 
great fires, and began to prepare themselves for rest. 
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Edward, with his battalion, advanced to meet his son ; 
and embracing him, said, " God give you perseverance ; 
for most nobly have you acquitted yourself this day." 
The prince bowed low, and disclaimed any right to such 
commendations. " The English," says Froissart, " made 
frequent thanksgivings to God during the night, for the 
happy issue of the day ; but there was no revelry ; for 
the king had forbidden all riot and noise." 

The next morning there was a great fog. The king 
sent but the two marshals, with five hundred lances and 
two thousand archers, to see if the French army could 
be discovered. This detachment found nothing of the 
beaten army; but it came in contact with a body of 
troops coming from Bouen and Beauvais to join Philip's 
army. The English immediately attacked them, and a 
sharp fight ensued, but the French soon turned and fled. 
Shortly after, the Archbishop of Eouen and the Grand 
Prior of France, attended by a large body of good men 
at arms, came in sight. A second contest ensued ; but 
this party, like the other, was routed with great loss. 
Froissart states the loss of the French on this day, at 
upwards of seven thousand men ; adding, that had the 
day been clear, " not one soul would have escaped." 

Meanwhile the king, in his camp at Creoy, sent Lord 
Reginald Cobham, Lord Stafford, and three heralds, to 
pass over the field and to number the slain. They took 
much pains to examine the banners of the fallen, and 
spent the whole day in the work, returning only when 
the king was sitting down to supper. They reported to 
him, says Froissart, that they had found eighty banners 
on the field, the bodies of eleven princes, twelve hundred 
knights, and about thirty thousand common soldiers. 
As the old chronicler observes that the stragglers and 
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detachments met with and slain on the following day 
were even more numerous than those who fell in the 
battle itself, we may safely conclude, after allowing 
much for exaggeration, that the French did lose, in all, 
by this iSattle, more than thirty diousand men, including 
eleven peers of various degrees, and knights and ba- 
ronets to the number of many hundreds. 

On Monday the king prepared to march, having first 
ordered the bodies of the nobles and knights who had 
fallen to be carried to the neighbouring monastery of 
Montenay for interment. The army moved to Montreuil, 
Hesdin, and Blangy, near which latter place it en- 
camped on Monday night, August 28. The next day it 
marched by Neufchatel and Estaples, and the country 
of Boulogne. At Wisant it rested for one whole day, 
and on Thursday it encamped before Calais. This siege 
occupied Edward several months, Philip trying in vain 
to relieve it. At last it capitulated, and remained an 
English possession for more than two hundred years. 

The battle of Crecy reminds us of Waterloo in several 
particulars. It resembles it in the caJm resolution with 
which the English, drawn up in squares, remained 
immoveable under the vehement assaults of the noblest 
chivalry of France. But it is chiefly remarkable as one 
of those battles which were won by the archers of 
England, to whom the present rifle-volunteers are the 
legitimate successors. 

The bowmen of England stood imrivalled in the 
world. At Falkirk they broke up the solid phalanxes 
of Wallace. At Halidon Hill they inflicted on the Scots 
one of the greatest of all their defeats. At Nevill's 
Cross three thousand English archers put to flight David 
Bruce and his thirty thousand men. It came to be a 
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boast of an English bowman, that in his quiver he 
carried the lives of twelve Scotchmen ; and it is this cir- 
cumstance which explains the successive victories of 
Crecy, Poictiers, and Agincourt. The French, though 
they hired Genoese cross-bowmen, and had some archers 
of their own, never set much account by this description 
of force. The knight or squire on his stout war-hoi*se, 
" mighty in arms," and splendidly caparisoned, thought 
Kttle of the mere owner of a bow and arrow, in his buff 
jerkin. But the. atchievement of David, who, '^th a 
sling and a stone, brought to the ground the giant with 
his helmet and shield of polished brass, was repeated on 
a large scale in these three battles. In the one which 
we have just described, the archers in the English army 
were five thousand two hundred ; while opposed to them 
was an " immense mob," among whom every arrow might 
be expected to tell. But the bowmen of England jvere 
practised marksmen, and it is probable that most of their 
arrows found their way straight to the heads, or to some 
exposed parts of the bodies of the soldiers who stood 
directly in front of them. In this way we can under- 
stand how, with little loss to themselves, these five 
thousand archers might kill or wound twenty or thirty 
thousand men ; and when the foe was put to flight, the 
two thousand five hundred men at arms, most of whom 
were probably mounted, would scour the field with 
Bword and lance, and despatch all iwho were not in a 
condition to fly. 
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POICTIEBS. 
A. D. 1366. 

Ten years after the victory of Crecy, a similar event 
took place in one of the south-west districts of France, 
at Poictiers, the capital of Poitean. Edward " the Black 
Prince," now in the prime of his early manhood, re- 
garding his country as at war with France, sallied 
forth from the Gascon province in the summer of 1356^ 
on a ravaging expedition, to do his enemy all the damage 
in his power. He left Bourdeaux with about twelve 
thousand men ; ascended the Garonne as far as Agen» 
and then, turning to the left, entered central France, 
and ove^rran the fertile provinces of Limousin, Querci, 
Auvergne, and Berri. It was harvest-time, and every- 
where the harvest was seized, the towns plundered, and 
all captives able to pay a ransom were carried to Bour- 
deaux. One account states that the English army sent 
off no fewer than five thousand cartloads of plunder to 
Bourdeaux. This employment doubtless had its attrac- 
tions for the army ; but its commander seems to have, 
forgotten that he was invading and exasperating a 
powerful kingdom, whose people and sovereign might 
be expected to take vengeance for such an inroad as 
this. 

Philip of Valois was now dead, and John, his son, a 
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liigh-spirited but indiscreet prince, liad succeeded him. 
Hearing of young Edward's performances in Limousin 
and Berri, " he instantly declared with an oath," says 
Froissart, *' that he wonld forthwith «et ont after him, 
and would fight him whenever he could find him. He 
therefore issued forth, a general summons to all his 
nobles and vassals of every kind, that they should set 
forth to meet him on the borders of Touraine and Blois, 
for he was determined to fight the English." 
•■ He soon marched from Paris, having with him a con- 
siderable body of troops, and went to Chartres to be 
nearer the enemy, and to gain quicker intelligence of 
his proceedings. Here he rested some days, and "great 
crowds of knights and men at arms daily joined him, 
from Auvergne, Berri, Burgundy, Lorraine, Hainault, 
Picardy, and other provinces." But as yet neither of 
these two princes seems to have been well informed of 
the other's movements. 

" The prince," says Froissart, '* having with him two 
thotisand men at arms and six thousand archers, rode 
on at his ease, having all things at his command. They 
found Auvergne, which they were now overrunning, 
very rich and teeming with abundance ; and when they 
entered any town, they rested there for some dayiS to 
refresh themselves, consuming what they pleased, and 
destroying the rest, whether of com, wine, or other 
provisions." " They kept advancing, and found plenty 
everywhere, for the provinces of Berri, Poiteau, Tou- 
raine and Maine," says Froissart, " were very rich, and 
full of provisions for an army." 

At Bourges they were stopped by the strength of the 
place ; having no means of besieging a fortified town. 
They passed on, and came to another town, the name of 
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which Froifisart does not give, but which, he says, had 
great plenty of wines and provisions. This they carried 
by storm, and here they remained three days. 

And now tidings were brought to the prince that the 
king of France was at Chartres with a large army, 
and that all the passes and towns on the north of the 
Loire were manned and well defended. He therefore 
held a council of war, in which it was resolved to re- 
turn at once to Bourdeaux, doing the enemy what 
damage was possible on the road. But the castle of 
Eomorontin delayed their retreat, the prince making it 
a point of honour not to be foiled by so small a place, and 
wasting therefore three days before it. This delay enabled 
the French army to reach him. The king of France, 
having now a large force, had set forward from Chartres, 
had crossed the Loire at Blois, and was rapidly march- 
ing on the city of Poictiers. Both of the chiefs seem to 
have been in the dark as to the exact position of the 
other — John imagining the English fo be far before him, 
and Edward similarly deeming the French to be in his 
rear. At last, at Chauvigny, on the Vienne, the two 
armies came in sight of each other, or rather, learned 
each other's proximity by an encounter of outposts. A 
party of French knights falling in with two of Edward's 
captains and a party of sixty men, pursued them until 
the;^came to the main body of the English, and here, 
not retreating, the greater part of the assailants were 
either slain or captured. From the prisoners, the prince 
learned that the king of France was close by with his 
army, and that he could not retreat without fighting 
him. He called in immediately all foragers; and 
ordered every man to keep under his standard. Four 
experienced captains, with two hundred horse, were 
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sent out to reconnoitre the French positions. They 
were not long before they fell in with it, and captured 
some stragglers. They soon perceived the whole plain 
to be covered with troops. Their approach alarmed the 
French, who, instead of entering Foictiers, turned to- 
wards the English army, and, as it was late, encamped 
for the night in the open fields. The English detach- 
ment returned to the prince, and told him that the 
French " were in immense numbers." The prince re- 
plied, " God help us I we must begin to consider how 
we can best receive them." 

The next day was Sunday. The French king ordered 
a solemn mass in his pavilion, and he and his four sons 
communicated. There then assembled around him the 
great lords, the Duke of Orleans, the Duke of Bourbon, 
the Earl of Ponthieu, the Constable of France, the 
Marshal of France, and a great body of lords and famous 
knights. They were long debating ; at last it was re- 
solved "that each lord should display his banner, 
advance into the plain, and push forward in the name 
of God and St. Denis." It is already tolerably clear, 
that this great anny had no general, 

" Then might be seen all the nobility of France, richly 
dressed out in shining armour, with banners and pennons 
gallantly displayed ; for all the flower of the French 
nobility was there." By the advice of the Constable 
and marshals, the army was divided into three batta- 
lions, each consisting of sixteen thousand men-at-arms. 
Nearly fifty thousand spears then, a large proportion 
doubtless mounted, were arrayed against two thousand 
English lances, and four thousand archers^ with a few 
irregulars. Michelet says : " There were the king's 
four sons, twenty-six dukes or counts, and a hundred 
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axi4f forty knigli^-baiiBdret»-^ iQftgiaiifioeiit spec^xide ; 
but the army was none the better^ for^ all th^il)." 

The king sent forward three knights toreoonnoitre 
the English array. Hhey retained, and Sir Ihis^ace 
Bibeaamont said, '* Sir^ we have examinied the English 
closely; they amount, acisordin^ to our efltimate, to 
about two l^usand men-atrarma, four tiiousand ar<^er», 
and fifteen hundred footm^i. They are posted ^exji 
strongly ; and have fortified thesr posii^on as well a» 
they can. They ase on a hill, whijch is only approaohi 
able by one road or lane ; so nanow that< only faux men 
con rid^ abreast" 

The Erenoh were now on the pointof moYing forward 
to the attack, wben the Cardinal d« Ferigord came up 
at a fall gallop, and making a low reyerenoe, entreated 
the king to listen to him. a moment. ^* You have here>" 
he said, ^< all tilie flower of your kiiigdom against a mei:e 
handfal of English ; you may havie them on other texBUU 
than by a battle^ Let me go to the prince, and remon- 
strate with him on the dangerovs situation he is in.'* 
The^ king said, " It is very agreeable to us ; but make 
haste back again." 

The cardinal set o& at full speed ; and waa admitted 
to the prince, whom^ he founds on foot ia the midst of his 
army. H^e^ said, ** Fair son, if you have well considered 
the great army of the King of France, you will allow- 
me to make up matters between you, if I possibly can.'* 
Th& prince said, ** Sir, save my own honour, and that 
of my army, and I will agree to any reasonable terms.** 
•Hie cardinal then returned to the French camp, and 
saw the king ; and all that day he rode from one army 
to the other, trying to bring about an agpeem«»t» 
Many proposals were made : the prince ofifbred to give 
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up aQ tke towns and castles which he had taken ; to 
relea«e all hi» prisoners without ransom ; and to engage 
not to take up arms against the King of France for the 
next seven years;*' But John refdsed the offer ; demand- 
ing that Edward, with an hundred of hm knights, 
should mm^nder theisfielves prisonerB. *• The prince 
a»d hi» army,** says-Froissftrt, " disdained to accept any 
svek oend^ionsv" Another aooount sajrcr^ that Edward 
exdaimedi " Ei^laad shall never have to pay a ransom 
former 

Tkus Sunday wa» e^eai; and the Battle wa» neces- 
sarily deferred till the morrow. The EngliA, how- 
ever, had well employed their time in still further 
strengthening their positions. But they were short of 
provi«ioB» ; and could the French have stooped to 
defer the attack, and to be content with cutting off all 
suppHes; Edward and his whole force must have sub- 
mitted themselves before the termination of another 
weel^. But such a course would have been humbling to 
the pride of France. A certain triumph seemed in the 
power of the French commanders, and they could brook 
no delay. 

Edward, therefore, made up his mind for a struggle 
for life or liberty on the Mondaymoming. He remained 
on the defensive ; except that he detached a body of 
three hundred men-at-arms, and as many archers, with 
orders to make a circuit, and get into the flank and 
rear of the Buke of Normandy's battalion ; the position 
of which he could survey ftom his hill. 

** And now,'* says Froissart, " the whole army of the 
prince, including every one, did not amount to more 
than eight thousand ; while the French had upwards of 
sixty thousand combatants, among whom were more 

f2 
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than three thousand knights. The piince, seeing all 
hope of an accommodation at an end, addressed his cap- 
tains and men, saying : — 

" Now, my gallant fellows ! what though we be but 
a small body when compared with our enemies ; let us 
not be cast down on that account ; for victory is not 
always with the greater numbers, but God gives it to 
whom he pleases. If the day shall be ours, great will 
be the honour of it : if not, I have a father, and you all 
have friends, who will be sure to avenge our deaths. 
Stand fast, therefore, and fight like men ; and if it 
please God, you shall see me play the part of a true 
knight." 

And now came on the French, and soon it was seen 
that here, as in many other battles of the time, the 
English bow was a most formidable weapon. The 
battalion of the French marshals entered the lane by 
which the English position must be approached; and 
now the archers began to ply their weapons " in such 
sort that the horses, smarting under the pain of their 
wounds, would not advance, but turned about, threw 
their masters, and created a general confusion. And if 
a few of the French stru^led through and came in 
sight of the prince's battalion, a small party or two of 
l^glish knights, who waited for them, instantly at- 
tacked them and slew them, or made them prisoners. 

Thus, in a short time, this battalion of the marshals 
was defeated. The front line was driven back in con- 
fusion on the division immediately behind it. This, un- 
able to advance, began to give ground, impelled by the 
crowd of fugitives pressing back upon it. But in re- 
treating, this battalion fell back upon the Duke of Nor- 
mandy's, and Foon confusion and terror spread through 
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the whole army. The detachment which the prince 
had placed over-night on the flank and rear of the Duke 
of Normandy's battalion, now came forth from their 
ambuscade, and fell vehemently upon the already dis- 
ordered ranks of the French ; " and, in truth," says 
Proissart, ** the English archers shot so thickly and so 
well, that the French did not know which way to turn 
themselves to avoid the arrows." And now, liis batta- 
lion, which was broad enough in the front, grew thin 
and scanty in the rear, for the news of the repulse of the 
marshals had spread, and the men began to escape in 
crowds. Meanwhile the English on the hill perceiv- 
ing that the first battalion was beaten, and that the Duke 
of Normandy's was in great disorder, gave the word, 
and the knights and men-at-arms were in a moment in 
their saddles. 

"The day is ours," said Sir John Chandos, and, 
giving a shout, the two thousand horse pushed down 
the hill, charging with vehemence the disordered bat- 
talia. 

" Let us make for the king himself," said Sir John to 
the prince, " for I know that he will not fly, and we 
shall have him — if it please God." 

And now the battle grew hot ; the French were so 
numerous, and in such disorder, that^ it was an arduous 
task that stQl remained. Edward charged the division 
of the Duke of Athens, broke it, and drove it before him. 
Then the battalion of Germans, under the Count of 
Salzburg, which was soon overthrown and put to flight. 
Meanwhile "the English archers, advancing with the 
cavalry, shot so well that none dared to stay within 
their reach." 

And now three of the king's sons, the Duke of Nor 
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niMidy, tile ilarl of Foi(^ers, and the Eaxl of Touraine, 
with eight hundred lancse wMch had never put spear in 
rest, took flight and rode off the field. 

The king himself stood firm. ''2f one fourth of his 
«oldier«," says Froissart, '*had behaved as well as he 
did, the day would have been his own." Again he says, 
^'J^ing John iiimself did wonders, he fought with a 
battle-axe, with which he defended himself bravely." 
The English knew the value of such a prize, and they 
directed their chief efforts to his capture. The Ead of 
TanoarviUe was made prisoner close to him, as were the 
Earl of Ponthieu, and ihi& Earl of Eo. A litUe further 
on, the Lord Charles d'Ai-tois ejid many other Jknights 
were captured by the flank attack. *' The EngUsh and 
Gascons poured so ilast upon the king's division that they 
broke all its ranks," and now the last show of or&er was 
lost, and the whole field was one confused mass. 
Every one was pressii^ forwards, /eager to seize the 
king: at last a young Erenoh knight, who had been 
banished and had entered the English service, entreated 
the king to surrender or he would lose his life. " To 
whom am I to surrender?" said John« "where is my 
cousin the Prince of Wales ? Who are jom ?" •** I am 
Denis do Morbeque, knight of ArtcuM)" ^d the French- 
man, *' surrender yourself to me and I will lead you 
to the prince." *' Well," said the king, giving him his 
glove, " I surrender myself to you." 

Sir John Chandos, who had nemained by the prince's 
side all the day, had now advised him to raise his banner 
on an elevated point, and to pitch his tent, for thei'e was 
no longer any French army in sigjht. Accordingly^ the 
banner was raised, a small pavilion was pitched, wine 
was brought, the prince took off his helmet^ and the 
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iafmBJpetR bogEoi (to isotind. Bat ^iDow -tbe |)na<36 «d- 
cbwned ttiie ^nrl of Wntyrinsk and Lotd Oobhaon, fia^ing, 
*' I ]Xray jDu lo fBOUHt ycmr lioraeB^ and nde ovtr the 
•field, i^Mit.I iBsy imow, if tpossible, what has become of 
ilie king." ^lieee two lotfdB i^innediat&ly rode iertb, 
«&d tthey «oon pettxdved a ;gre«t orowd of kiiights and 
men at arins^ all btriviog with ^^eat iK^ee. More than 
ten imights were lovtdly olaiming the h(»iottr of having 
•taken the kisg. '' The two lords then ipinsbsd ^oiigh 
the crowd by main force, and ordered all to atand aolde. 
They oommanded, in the pHnoe's name, ati to keep their 
distance, on pain of death. They then^ diemonntiag, 
approaofaed the king with profound reverences, and 
eondveted ham peaceably to ^e Prii^ of Wales." 
£dwaiid t^ceived the king with a low o^isance, and 
comfdrted him as well as he was able, ordering wines 
and refreshments to be brought, which he piee^ted to 
the king with his own hand. *' In the e^ning a supper 
was spread in the princess pavilion ; Mid the king, his 
son Philip, with Bourbon, Artois, the earls of Tanoar- 
ville, Estampes, <rranville, and others, "^^ere seated at 
am elevated table, while the prince served the king with 
his own hands. The French princes, struck with £d- 
word'a oourtesy, declared l^at he would be one of the 
most gallant knights in Christendom, if it pleased God 
to grant him life." 

Meanwhile, the English horse continued its pursuit 
of the fugitives, up to the very gates of Poiotiers. 
«< There was midh an horrible i^ctacde of men slaugh- 
tered attAl)ramipled down, as it is wonderful to think of. 
The frightened French, in crowds, surrendered the 
moment they caught sight of an Englishman." 

The report now given in to the prince, showed that 
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the king and one of his sons, and seventeen earls, besides 
a great number of barons and knights, were prisoners ; 
and that from five to six thousand lay dead on the field.* 
But the victors were troubled what to do with the 
crowds of captives of all ranks, who were twee as numeimis 
as thefnsdves, Thej concluded, at last, to ransom them 
on the spot, and even to take the pledges of those who 
had no money. As for the booty, it was immense; 
<' there being quantities of gold and silver plat«, rich 
jewels, and trunks full of gold and silver ornaments. 
As to fine armour, that was in such abundance as to be 
little regarded." 

The prince and his little army, now undisturbed, 
continued their march, and in a few days passed the 
Garonne, and arrived safely at Bourdeaux. *' Great was 
the dismay at Paris, when the fugitives brougfit word 
that there was no longer a king nor barons in France, 
but all were killed or taken." 

England, very naturally, rejoiced through all her 
coasts. The prince, after a short stay, embarked for 
England with his illustrious prisoner, to whom, for 
greater ease and comfort, he assigned a separate vessel. 
He entered London with knightly courtesy, riding a 
small black horse, while the King of France, royally 

* In the Begister of the Oonvent of the Friars Minors in Poictiers, 
there appear the names of the knights and great men buried there 
after this battle. Among these we find, the Constable of France, 
the Bishop of Ohalons, the Viscount de .Chauyigny, the lords of 
Mailly, of Rademonde, of Bochecheruire, of Ohaumont, of Hes, of 
Gorbon, and a great nmnber of knights. In the church of the 
Fr^res Prescheurs there were buried the Duke of Bourbon, the 
Marshal de Clermont, the Viscount de Bochechouart, the Lord de 
la Fayette, the Viscount d'Aumale, the Lord 8t. Gildart, and more 
than fifty knights. 
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monnted on a white charger, rode by his side. The 
palace of the Savoy was made the residence of the 
captive monarch, and there king Edward and his queen 
frequently visited him. John, however, was long de- 
tained in England, the enormous sum of three millions 
of gold crowns being demanded from France for his 
ransom. He finally consented to these hard terms; 
but on returning to his own kingdom, he found so much 
difficulty in persuading his people to raise this great 
ransom, that he finally resolved to return to his prison 
in Westminster. As true as he was brave, he nobly 
answered his council, who tried to persuade him to be 
guilty of a breach of his engagement, that " if honour 
T^ere banished from every other abode, it ought at least 
to find/t home in the breast of kings." He returned to 
his home in the Savoy ; where, a few months after, he 
died. Edward III. ordered his obsequies to be per- 
formed with royal magnificence, and sent his corpse 
with a splendid retinue to France, where it found a 
place in the burial-place of the kings, in the abbey- 
church of St. Denis. 
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AGIN-COURT. 

3L.U 1415. 

Wk now oome, in tbe tmtvral course of events^ to tke 
third of tlxom tbrae wonderful battles i^zted by tlse 
English in Fsvooe, 'withki the i^aoe of se^ifby yeM», 
each of which was iB«rked 1:^ the same characlert&t^ ; 
namely, oft ihe pMt (yf the English oottiinandera iade^ 
fensible ambition, a ivokless iq»rit, plxmgii^ theta 4nto 
positions of eactreme peiil, «md a cool and d^anadned 
valour, extrio«tiBg them from the perils in wttich they 
were involved ; and on the part of the iWida^ ike 
collection of vwst and nomanc^eable bodies of treeps, 
witliont any experienced commander ;-<-a self-cobfident 
reliance on mere numbers, and an ntter helplessness, 
incompetence, and consequent defeat, when the moment 
of encounter took place. 

Henry V. had seen his father seize upon the crown 
of England wrongfully, and had succeeded to his throne 
without any apparent compunction. He now found 
France in circumstances of the greatest difficulty, and 
he thought himself justified in taking advantage of hei^ 
distresses. The poor king, Charles VI., was often de- 
ranged, and at all times mentally incompetent. In- 
trigues and factions abounded on all sides. Each of the 
princes aimed at the supreme authority, and anarchy 
spread over the whole face of the realm. 
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Henzy seema to JmTe b^eii not only emulous of tho 
fame of kis ancestoi:, Edward III., but anziouA, ako, 
like jBtost men who are censcious of a flaw in ihmr own 
titles, to turn the puhlio attention another way. He 
detenninted ±o renew tke groundless olaims advanced 
by ike third Edward to the crown of Erance. The 
Erench, in their disiaracted tsondition, ielt it necessaiy 
to meet him by n^otiation. He then offered to wait 
for ^e remainder of the French king's life, pro:i^ided a 
daughter of Erance were given to him, with two mil- 
lions of gold crowns. The Erench offered eight hundred 
thousand, wbereuponHenry requix^d thatihis sum should 
instantly be paid down. But he ezpeeted ^oid 3pr^>ared 
for war. The young i)auphin is said to have sent him 
a derisiire present t)f ^nnis^balls, in aUusion to the 
gadeties of his youth. The kiag sent the giver word, 
ihat the tennis-balls which he would setum hkn "would 
he.snch as would knock all Facis about his ean. 

•On iihe lith of A];^U8t, 1^15« the forces which had 
long b«0ii in preparation ^mbaidced at Seuthamptoni on 
board ^a &)tilla of fourteen hu&da?ed vess^s^ The 
whole ibrce is vdesoiibed hy some wziters m Imvi&g 
conskted of thixty thousand msoa. But actual recoeds 
still estantgivo us an^wcoount of two thousand £ve hun- 
dred men at ssrm^,^ four thousand mounted archers, four 
dioasand «>n foot, and (me thomand other -soldiers, as 
gunnfii?B, miaezs, cmd the like. As each knight wouILd 
havB two or three atteaxdants^ and «ach man' ^ arms 
one, we may easily raise the total forc^ to about the 
ihdfiy l^ousand desoribed. 

On the ISth the fleet approached Harfleur, and on the 
14th the landing xjommenoed. Michelet says, *' The 
%sf0iiiimk had been Wisll dssijgatBd, and agtremaijy w^ 
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prepared. The point of disembarkation, too, was well 
chosen. Harfleur, had it become an English town, 
would have kept the Seine always open to the English 
to pass in and out to Eonen, Paris, and all France." 

On the 18th of August Harfleur was invested, but it 
took five weeks to reduce that strong' place. '* In this 
siege the English army," says Michelet, " suffered ex- 
ceedingly. Dysentery broke out in the camp, and carried 
off thousands." This of itself explains the greatly re- 
duced numbers which we subsequently find^ under 
Henry's standard. 

On the 22nd of September, 1415, the garrison of Har- 
fleur surrendered at discretion. . The king received the 
keys, seated in a splendid tent, his nobles, in brilliant 
array, standing around him. But Harfleur had done its 
duty to France. Of the English army multitudes had 
perished, and of the remainder five thousand needed 
now to be sent home, sick or wounded. Leaving twelve 
hundred men to garrison this important place, the king 
found that not ten thousand men remained to follow his 
banner.* A council of war was held to decide what 
should be done. The Duke of Clarence recommended 
an immediate re-embarkation for England. But, although 
Harfleur had been taken, this sudden retreat from France 
seemed to Edward's mind to bear the character of de- 
feat. He preferred, therefore, to march deliberately 
through Normandy, which he claimed as his own, and 
to make his embarkation from his own port of Calais. 
• 

* The chronicler in the Bloane MSS. says, nine hundred men at 
arms, and five thousand archers : another chronicler in the Har- 
leian collection, says eight hundred men at arms, and eight thou- 
sand archers: anotiier, in St. Peter's College, Camb., says, seyen 
thousaad fighting men* Harding's Ohronicle, nine thousand men. 
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*' This maroli of one hundred miles," says Mr. Turner, 
" was a deliberate challenge to all France, to come forth 
and fight his small, sick, and suffering army. No fabled 
hero of romance ever tempted destruction more wilfully, 
or achieved a more extraordinary adventure. It was a 
march of the most calm, deliberate, and self-devoted 
heroism that history has recorded.'' 

Henry wasted eight days in messages of negociation 
to the French rulers, and in an absurd challenge to the 
dauphin, to decide the question by single combat. At 
last, on the 9th of October he conmienced his march. 
And we are happy to observe the rapid progress of 
civilization which is exhibited in his command, that no 
soldier, on pain of death, should ravage or bum, or take 
anything by force. 

A century of chivalrous thoughts and deeds, had 
done something to humanize the warriors of Europe. 
In 1296, before Edward I. entered Scotland, he found 
that the Scotch had broken into Cumberland, destroying 
everything with fire and sword ; slaying old and young. 
When Wallace, in the following year, broke into the 
northern counties, '* he swept across the land," says Sir 
Walter Scott, ''from Newcastle to Carlisle, leaving nothing 
behind him but blood and ashes.*' But when the Black 
Prince ravaged France in 1356, he plundered and de- 
stroyed, but slew none. Wealthy men he captured, 
with a view to their ransom. Now, however, another 
half century has passed, and we find Henry V. while 
inarching through France, forbidding plunder, and in- 
flicting punishments on his soldiers for acts of rapine. 
So greatly had civilization advanced, in these important 
respects. 
On the 10th of October, Henry reached Archies, where 
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ha olHttmed* a snpply of }iire9& and' wine. On thB 12th 
he passed by Eu, ^v^eie a French sortie compelled him to 
halt, and where he also obtained some provisionB; On 
the 13th he approached tilie Somme, intending to cross 
by l^e fbrds of Blancheta([iie, as Edward III. had done, 
before CTreey. But news was bron^t, that a large army 
of the French was on the opposite side, and that to ibrce 
a passage with se^en or eight ihonsand men was impos- 
sible. Dishe«rtened by thie disappointment, the English 
pursued their march up the Somme : their prospects ap- 
peared to gprow darker day by day. At last, on the 19th 
of October, being near Denesle, the king obtained the 
aU-importaat informatioB, Ihat close by there wmr a-ford 
whieh was practicable. The French happily had fbr* 
gotten this passage, and in twelve hours the whale 
English an&y was qui«tly trainq)erted to Ihe rrghf bank 
of the river. 

During all Ihese days liie French had not been icHe; 
SummfKDsea* had been, flying iJirough all parts^ of tiie- 
kingdom, asid men at^ anss of all ranks were now 
thronging eirery road which led to Normandy. 

'* At Ebuen," says a Frendi historian,* ^"-the long 
assembled an army at. the beginBing of' October capable 
of odnquering the beet^disciplined forces. He had more 
than fourteen liiousafltd men at arms, commanded by 
distingmshed leaders^ many of whom were of the blood 
royaL There were nearly sdl ike bravest knights in 
France,, who longed to revenge the injuries they had re- 
ceived from the English.'' 

Three heralds were now sent to Henry, by the Dukes 
of Orleans aad Beurbon, to anneanee to him that tiiey^ 

* Labonzeur. > 



meaost to ^re kim bstfcle before he reftcbed Calais; W» 
heard them with unruffled countenance, and merely 
remarked, **Tbe event, then, must be as it pleasecr 
God." 

**'Th«y asked him,** sa^ Miohelet, "to name a day 
and phkce for the batiie, and to state what road he in- 
tended to take. The English king replied with digni- 
fied simplicity, that he was going straight to Calais, 
that he should enter no town ; but, with God's help, 
should always be found in the open field. He added, 
" If our enemies attempt to obstruct us, they shall not 
do it without experiencing some mischief and danger. 
We shall not seek them, but neither will we avoid them. 
We recommend them not to stop our way, if they wish 
to avoid the shedding of much Christian blood.'* 

At last, OH the 24th of October, having passed Blangy, 
ike EtigMsh began to approach the French anny, which 
was drawtt up at Agincourt, intercepting their road to 
Calais. It filled' a spacious plain, and seemed innume^ 
nible. A Welsh captain, David Gam, who had recon- 
Boitred them, reported, that ** there were enough to be 
killed, enough to be taken prisoners, and enough to run 
away." The estimates of so large an army, suddenly 
assembled, naturally differ ; but often English accounts, 
two state the French at sixty thousand, and the remain- 
ing eight make them one hundred thousand and more. 
Of the French writers, Monstrelet makes them one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, and St. Remy, "full fifty thou- 
sand." If we adopt tho smallest number, the French 
were still ftdly six times as numerous as the Englisht 
Yet, when an English knight murmured a wish that the 
king had about ten thousand of the archers who were 
then reposing in England, the king exclaimed — "Not 
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one man more ! If Ood gives ns the victoiy, he can do 
it by many or by few. If not, the fewer we are, the 
less will be our country's loss. No ! not one man 
more." 

The English spent the night in commending them- 
selves to God, and in completing their preparations. 
They had learnt that the French commanders, dreading 
the English archers, had resolved to ride them down by 
squadrons of heavy horse. Each archer, therefore, was 
provided with a strong pointed stake, which he was. in- 
structed to drive into the ground, when he took up his 
position, in such a way that horsemen charging the line 
should necessarily be " staked." 

We will now copy from Michelet, a modem French 
historian. 

" It was otherwise on the French side, where the time 
was spent in making knights. In every direction there 
were great fires, which revealed everything to the 
enemy ; a confased din of people shouting and calling to 
each other ; a bustling mob of valets and pages. Many 
knights passed the night on horseback to avoid soiling 
their armour in the mud ; a cold rain chilled them ; even 
the very horses were low-spirited. 

'* In the morning ihe ground was in so bad a con- 
dition that no one was disposed to attack. The two 
armies formed a strange contrast. On the French side 
were three enormous squadrons, like so many forests of 
lances; at their head the Constable, the Princes, the 
Dukes of Orleans, Bar, and Alen9on*, the Counts of 
Nevers, Eu, Eichemont, and Vend6me, a multitude of 
lords, dazzling in enamelled armour, the horses shining 
in steel and gold. The English army did not look so 
handsomely. The archers had no aimour, often no 
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shoes ; for head-pieces they had sorry caps of leather ; 
the axes and hatchets in their girdles made them look 
like carpenters. 

" It is a strange, incredible, and yet certain fact, that 
the French army could not stir either to fight or fly. 
The rear alone escaped. The big war-horses, loaded 
with their heavy riders, and their steel caparisons, sank 
at every step deep in the stiff soil. They were also so 
crowded tc^ther that they could scarcely lift their arms 
to strike an enemy. The French were drawn up thirty- 
two deep, the English in only four ranks. But of the 
French, the majority never even saw their enemy. 

*' Against these masses the -English discharged thou- 
sands of arrows ; then from the two wings of the French 
army came forth the iron-clad squadrons destined to 
destroy the English archers. One squadron advanced 
on either flank, but neither of them ever reached the 
English lines. Of the twelve hundred men who made this 
charge, not more than one hundred and twenty remained 
when they came to the English stakes, the rest had 
fjEillen or sunk in the mud by the way. Those who came 
as far as the stakes, fell upon them, or were shot as they 
ueared the bowmen. The wounded men and horses 
galloped back upon the French lines ; but these were 
closely packed together, and could not receive them. 
Thus, in that dense mass, the horses, wild with terror, 
flung off their riders, or crufehed them under their 
annour as they fell. Then came the English, pressing 
on their rear, to complete the havoc. Advancing with 
axes, spears, and heavy swords, they fell upon that con- 
fused heap of men and horses. After awhile they 
cleared and drove off the field the first line, or vanguard, 
and came to the second line of the French army ; and 

G 
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here the contest oommenced in good eartiaat. The king 

^ led the attack, and now eighteen French knighta made a 

combined onset upon him. They had sworn to dio or 

bring down his crown— they all perished in the attempt. 

^' The second line, after a fierce and hand to hand 
engagement was broken np, and there remained but the 
rear guard, which soon dispersed.*' The field was now 
Henry's, for the whole order of the French line of battle 
was destroyed, and nothing remained but an ebotmous 
mass of fugitives. Pressed from behind, and filled with 
a panic of constftmation, the whole Vast mass distfolved 
itself, and fied from the field. 

We have chiefly followed the narrative of Michelet, 
who will not be suspected of doing injustice to the 
French. We now turn to the narrative of an eye- 
witneBS,-^a priest who accompanied the English army i 
and who describes what passed under his Own eyes.* 
As gunpowder was then seldom used, and not much stnoke 
would obscure the field, and as Henry's army was so 
small as to cover but a small space, this narrative of a 
mere observer, who himself watched the battle without 
taking any part in it, evidently has H more than ordinary 
value. 

The writer begins with the 7th of August, and 
describes the king's embarkation, and his landing in 
France. It narrates the siege of Harfleur, and the sub- 
sequent march* He distinctly states, that after sending 
home five thousand sick, and leaving twelve hundred 
to garrison Harfleur, the king had not with him more 
than nine hundred lances, and five thousand archers^ 
He then follows the army on its maroh, till, on the 24th| 

* Tliis MS. is ia the Cottonian Collection, Brit. MtisetUn 
(Jtiliusi E. iv). 
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the Fr«noh army oame in feight, '* in inultitudeB com- 
pttrtd with Ub— flUiiig a very wide field ; a moderate- 
meed valley beitig between us and them.'' He then 
describes the manoeuvres of the French, endeavouring 
to take the English in the flank or fear, and Henry's 
eare •' continually to take a position opposite to them." 
*' At last," he says, ** sunset overtook tis, and the French 
retired." 

He then describes the night, the continual shouting 
and clamour of the French army; and the silence, 
commanded by Henry, of the English. He adds^ *' It 
is iaid, they reckoned themselves so sure of us, that our 
king and hiti nobles were that night played for at dice." 

•' On the morrow, the French took up their position 
in terrifio numbers in the plain named Aginconrt, 
through which lay our road to Calais. They planted at 
each wing of their van-guard a large body of horse, who 
were to break up the line and strength of our archers. 
Their van was a forest of lances, multitudes of helmets 
shining among them, and their cavalry being, it Was 
oomputed, thirty times greater than all ours.* Otir 
king, meanwhile, having prayed to God, formed his line 
of battle; his right wing being commanded by the 
Dukfe of York, fend the left, by Lord Camoys» the 
arc^rs, in the form of a wedge, in the centre, each man 
of whom was instructed to drive his stake into the 
ground before him, so as to receive the enemy's horse 
on its pointi" 

" But now," he continue*, *• the enemy kept at a dis- 
tance from U8, fearful of approaching. And When a 

• This is an flxaggferiition, the lilimbet of Henry's taen at artiis 
belftg liine hundred, while in the ]f reneh tttray, according to La- 
bouienr, there were fourteen thousand. 

G 2 
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great part of the day had been spent in thus waiting, 
both armies standing gazing on each other^ the king 
determined to advance against them ; seeing they stood 
across our line of march.* 

** And now, coming within reach of the enemy, the 
horsemen of the French army, posted on the flanks, 
began to attack our archers on both wings. But they 
were quickly compelled to retreat, amidst showers of 
arrows." 

(Here St. Eemi enlarges Ihe account in the following 
terms : " The Constable of the French formed a body of 
from one thousand to twelve hundred men-at-arms, part 
on one wing, and part on the other, with a view of 
breaking the English archers. But when they came 
near to them, there remained no more than eight score 
lances. And by their horses fiBtlling on the stakes many 
wore killed; and the rest retreated upon the French 
advanced guard, in which they caused great confusion, 
breaking it in various places, their horses wounded vidth 
arrows, being quite unmanageable." And the Memoir 
of Count de Eichemont says, " There were a great number 
of cavalry on our side, who ought to have attacked the 
English ; but when they felt the arrows come so thick 
upon them, they took to flight, and broke our line in 
such a manner that it could scarcely be formed again 
before the English were upon us.") 

* That the French, notwithstanding their numbers, showed no 
disposition to begin the attack, is admitted by the French chroni- 
clers. Thus St. Remi says, " When the English saw that the 
French did not approach, they marched slowly towards them in 
very fine order." Michelet, however, who, in our own day, writes 
the history, is silent on this tK)int, which evidently is not much to 
the honour of the French. 
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EesTiming the narrative of the eye-witness — he thus 
contimies : — " The Prench cross-bowmen, who were on 
the flanks, after one hasty discharge, which killed very 
few, retreated from the fear of onr archers. And now 
the men at arms on each side had nearly reached each 
other, when the French nobles, who at first approached 
in full front, divided themselves into three troops, 
charging our lines in the three places where the banners 
were." 

(It is clear that the eye-witness here mistakes the 
desperate charge of a few valiant men, for a military 
manoeuvre. The French chroniclers admit that the 
first line was broken. St. Eemi says, " Thus the ad- 
vanced guard (or first line) being thrown into disorder, 
the men at arms fell without number, and their horses 
took to flight ; and even numerous parties of the FrejQch 
fled." " The English cutting right and left, made their 
way to the second line, and pushed within it, with the 
king of England and his followers.") 

" And now," continues the eye-witness, ** the battle 
raged very fiercely. So great was the pressure of the 
multitude behind, that the living fell over the dead. 
So vast-grew the heaps of the slain, that our people had 
to mount upon them, and to slay the adversaries beneath 
with swords, axes, and other weapons. And at length, 
in two or three hours, the front battle was broken, and 
the enemy driven to flight, and our men began to 
separate the living from the dead, and to secure their 
prisoners." 

It is clear that it was with the second line only that 
any serious struggle took place, and that this struggle 
was an earnest one. St, Eemi says, *' In consequence 
of the (fugitive) horsemen, the French line was broken. 
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Then the English charged the French vrith great force, 
overthrowing the first two lines, and killing and de- 
stroying without meroy. Then all the rear- guard, still 
mounted, seeing the fate of the first two lines, took to 
flight." 

Lahoureur, another French historian, says, ** The 
arrows threw the horsemen into disorder; they fled 
with precipitation, carrying terror and fear to the main 
body. Then the necessity of conquering or dying, 
inspired the English with as much fury as courage; 
and they pierced our line in so many places, that it was 
effectually broken. Then the French nobility found 
themselves in the utmost danger, without the power of 
resistance; they were obliged to yield themselves 
victims to the lowest of the soldiery. O eternal re- 
proach ! ever-deplorable disaster !" 

But now occuiTed a lamentable error. •* A clamour 
arose," says the eye-witness, " that a body of the enemy's 
cavalry, repairing its ranks, was coming down upon us, 
so few and so wearied. And immediately the prisoners, 
with a few illustrious exceptions, wei'e put to the sword, 
lest they should be ruin to us in the coming battle." 
It is pleasing to observe, that all ihe French wi»iters, 
noticing this incident, admit that it arose from a mistake ; 
a body of the broken French horse showing a disposiiion 
to renew the battle. 

But the French army was utterly routed; and the 
defeat was irrecoverable, seeing that all their leaders 
were either slain or captured. Monstrelet thus recounts 
the names of those who had fallen, or been taken 
prisoners. " The Constable of France ; the Marshal 
Bouciqualt ; the Admiral of France ; the Master of the 
Cross-bows; the Master of the King's Household; the 
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Dnke of Brabant; the Duke of Bar; the Ihike of 
Alen^on ; the Count de Nevers ; the Count de Maile ; 
the Count de Vaudemont ; the Count de Blaumont ; the 
Count de Qrandpre ; the Count de Rousbj ; the Count 
de Fauquemburg ; Mens. Louis de Bourbon ; and lords 
without number." The banners of one hundred and 
twenty French peers were taken. The loss of the 
French is generally computed at about ten or eleven 
thousatidi ; the loss of the English was sixteen hundred. 
That number, at least, is stated by the French historians. 
By some English writers of the time it was reduced to 
one or two hundred ; but this, in a fierce engagement 
of two or three hours, is hardly credible. Probably the 
French estimate may somewhat exceed the truth. Hall, 
an English chronicler of a century after, ridiculing the 
stories of twenty-fire or one hundred slain, says, " Other 
writers, whom I sooner believe, affirm that there were 
slain aboTe five or six: hundred." Probably the truth 
would be, rather below one thousand, which is a large 
number, out of only six or seven thousand men. 

Of the French prisoners, Michelet says, " A whole 
colony was transported to England. It might have been 
said, • If you want to see France, go to London.' " 

Henry returned that night to Maisoncelles, where he 
had rested the previous night, and on the following day 
proceeded to Calais. When he landed at Dover, the 
enthusiasm of the people knew no bounds. They rushed 
into the. sea, took him in their arms, and carried him 
to land. All London went out to meet him, holding such 
a day of rejoicing as was scarcely ever paralleled. 

Agincourt gave one more signal proof of the helpless- 
ness of an army without a competent commander. At 
Crecy, at Poictiers, and here, immense bodies of men 
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were assembled together by the French, merely to be 
slaughtered. Vast is the blind insensate power de- 
posited in a great army ; but except it be directed by a 
commensurate skill and talent, it is only like a powerful 
steam locomotive engine imder the control of a child or 
an idiot. It rushes to its ruin. 

Henry's generalship is sufficiently manifested by the 
single fact, that he so manoeuvred his little army, that 
his flanks were secure, and his powerful foes could only 
attack him with a front equal to his own. It has been 
well observed, that ** battles are decided, not by the 
number of troops in the field, but by the number actually 
engaged" Useless masses which cannot be brought Into 
action often only increase the disorder. 

The English bow and arrow was here, once more, the 
deciding element in the contest. The French dreaded 
the English archers, and had specially provided for 
their destruction. But the very means which they took, 
failing, only increased the disorder. Their cavaby, 
especially detached to break and ride down the bowmen, 
were themselves thrown into disorder by the arrows 
which " flew like snow ;" and either fell in the charge 
or returned to disturb and weaken their own array. 
Nothing can show more convincingly the power of a 
well-trained infantry of marksmen, than ihe principal 
English victories of these two centuries. Almost every 
one, from Falkirk to Agincourt, was gained by the 
English archers. 

Of this remarkable battle we must say, as we said of 
Crecy and Poictiers, that, in spite of its ** glory," it was 
a battle which ought never to have been fought. All 
these battles were acts of aggressive warfare. They 
occuiTed in the couise of imjustifiable invasions. They 
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were the *' splendid achievements " of a war in which 
Edward L, ** slowe to strife," would never have engaged. 
This last, as it was deemed the most '* glorious," so was 
it also the most unjustifiable. Grecj and Foictiers, 
though occurring in the course of an indefensible war, 
were yet, in themselves, necessary. The English com- 
manders were forced to fight, to extricate themselves 
from positions of the most extreme peril. In the case 
of Agincourt, the same necessity did not exist* Mr. 
Sharon Turner justly says — 

** The laurel of Agincourt was the prize of temerity 
without necessity : of a chivalrous defiance of danger, 
too much like ostentatious confidence to be safely com- 
mended. It was won, not only against calculation, but 
against all reasonable hope." 
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VII. 

BLENHEIM. 

A. D. 1704. 

Nearly three ceAtories bad passed away sinoe the deoi- 
eive day of Agincourt ; and both England and France 
had expanded alike in dimensTons and in actual power. 
The British isles were now really one kingdom ; and 
the days of Elizabeth and of Cromwell had shown, ihot 
the spirit which had been exhibited at Creey stiil «nr- 
\dTed. But France had made still greater advances. 
In the days of our Plantagenets, iJie French kings 
reigned over a realm consisting merely of some of the 
central districts of France. The '^ great province of 
Guienne, with Gascony and Bordeaux, belonged to 
England. Brittany had its duke ; Burgundy, Poiteau, 
and Provence had their several rulers. But gradually, 
one after another, these provinces were absorbed into 
the kingdom of France. Guienne was taken from 
England during the wretched reign of Henry VI. Bur- 
gundy was acquired in 1482 ; Bretagne, or Brittany, in 
1493 ; Alsace fell to France in 1648, Eoussillon in 1669, 
Fraiiche Comte in 1678. And thus, in the days of the 
"Grande Monarque," Louis XIV., almost the entire 
territory which we now-term France, was united under 
the sovereignty of the French king. 

It is therefore in no way surprising, to those who have 
at all studied human nature, that the ruler of this aug- 
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mented and united Franee should indulge in anroganee 
and high^mindedness ; or that he should readily enter* 
tain projects of ambition. Maoaulay thus desoribes him, 
at the period on which we are now entering : — 

^* Louis already meditated gigantic designs, which 
were destined to keep Etoope in constant fermentation 
during many years. He wished 1» humble the United 
Provinoes, and to annex Belgium and Lorraine to his 
dominions. Nor was this all. The King of Spain was 
a siokly child. It was likely that he would die without 
issae. His eldest sister was Queen of Franee. Thus a 
day would almost certainly come, and might come very 
soon, when the House of Bourbon might lay claim to 
that vast empire ** on which the sun never set." 

But Louis XIY. was something more than an am- 
bitious man. In the latter part <^ his life he became a 
persecuting bigot. He did his best to root out Pro* 
testantism from France ; and he nearly succeeded. He 
became, from his power and his relentless zeal, the head 
and representative of the Papal party in Europe. In 
this capacity, he wished to restore the Stuarts to th» 
throne of England, as a means of re-establishing Popery 
ia these islands. Thus he and William III., who simi-* 
larly represented and led the councils of Protestantism, 
became natural and irreconcilable foes. For many 
sacceasive years, the .whole energies of these two leading 
sovereigpis were directed to the counteracting and weak* 
ening of each other. 

The people gf England and of Europe ootild not be- 
hold this strife without being interested in it. Thus, 
our historian says, "The fear and hatred inspired by 
the greatness, the injustice, and the arrogance of the 
French king were at the height. His neighbours might 
well doubt whether it were more dangerous to be at 
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war or at peace with him." On the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, '• one cry of grief and rage rose from 
the whole of Protestant Europe.*** 

Meanwhile, the English king seemed to have been 
especially raised up to counterwork and oppose his plans. 
In sympathy with his efforts, and in expression of their 
hatred of the French king, in 1690, on William's return 
to England, '* a waxen figure, doubtless a hideous cari- 
cature of the most majestic of princes, was dragged 
about Westminster in a chariot. Above it was inscribed, 
in large letters, ' Lewis, the greatest tyrant of the four- 
teen.' After a procession, the image was committed to 
the flames, with loud huzzas, in .the middle of Covent 
Garden." 

Louis, however, was not behind the English mob in 
their mutual abhorrence. Two years after, he prepared 
a new *' Armada " for the invasion of England. Eighty 
ships of the line, and three hundred transports, were 
prepared for the conveyance of a French army, com- 
manded by a marshal of France, to the shores of Eng- 
land. At La Hogue, on the 19th of May 1692, they 
were met, and sixteen French men-of-war, all noble 
vessels, eight of them three-deckers, were destroyed, 
and the expedition utterly frustrated. 

Such being the mutual animosities of France and 
England, we find without any surprise, that throughout 
all William's reign, and the greater part of that of Anne, 
continual confederacies were formed against France, of 
which England was generally the chief promoter. The 
" Alliance " which gave rise to the events of which we 
are about to speak, was formed at the Hague, on the 7th 
of September, 1701, in the last year of King William's 

♦ Maeaulay, vol. ii. p. 16, 
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life« The parties to it were, the Emperor of Oermany, 
the King of England, and the States-General of Holland. 
Its chief object was declared to be, to prevent the 
aggrandisement of France by the addition of Spain and 
the Spanish Netherlands to that already powerful king- 
dom. 

King William III. died in the following March, and 
Queen Anne immediately succeeded, him. The new 
queen soon wrote to the StateS'General, to announce 
her intention to maintain the late king's alliances ; and 
the Duke of Marlborough, as ambassador extraordinary, 
reached the Hague with this intimation on the 28th 
of March 1702. He was received with great enthu- 
siasm; and it was presently arranged by the three 
Powers that war should be immediately declafed, and 
that the duke should be appointed commander-in-chief 
of the allied forces. Marlborough then returned to 
London to take his part in public aflfaiis ; but he em- 
barked to join the army in Flanders on the 26th of May. 
But the allied forces were not in a state of preparation 
for a campaign until the end of July, when the Maes 
was crossed and Venloo invested. The duke's object 
was to bring on an action with the French army ; but, 
from some slowness on the part of the Dutch com- 
manders, the enemy was allowed to escape, to Marl- 
borough's great vexation, Venloo was invested ; and 
the bombardment commenced on the 7th of September ; 
and on the 23rd the garrison capitulated. Landau was 
captured a few days previous by the troops of the em- 
peror. On the 20th of October Liege was taken ; and 
with that achievement the campaign closed. 

The Duke of Marlborough, like his more than equal 
in our own day, was as great a general in the council- 
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obambet as in the field* Coupled, like Wellington in 
180d«*13, with tixuorouB, diBtnistful, and unworthy allies, 
any mere manoeuvrer of troopa would have utterly fiiiled« 
Hifi oalmneM, his exoellent temper, and his akill in per- 
suasion, were aa essential to success as his knowledge of 
war, and his power of handling great masses on the 
field of hattle. 

The year which next followed, 1708) was Wasted in 
perplexing and disgusting difierences with the Dutch 
commanders^ who so continually thwarted Marlborough's 
plans as to drive him to a resolution^ at the end of that 
year's campaign, of resigning the command. But an 
, alteration in the French operations removed the war to 
^another part of the Continent, and gave s6ope to new 
plans ahd purposes, to which the duke hastened to give 
effect. The French had resolved, in conjunction with 
the Elector of Bavaria, to make a fierce and powerfal 
attack on the Emperor, so as to bring him to submission, 
and to force him to relinqtiish his alliance with England 
and the United Provinces. The Elector of Bavaria col- 
lected about forty-five thousand men in the vicinity of 
Ulm ; and Marshal Tallard was ordered to join him with 
a French force of equal amount early in the approaching 
summer. Meanwhile the emperor was so ill prepared 
to meet such an attack, that to save him from ruin» and 
the confederation from dissolution, seemed Marlborough's 
first duty. 

By consummate statesmanship the duke succeeded, in 
tho course of the spring of 1704, in bringing both the Eng- 
lish government, and the tardy and over-oautiotis Dutch, 
into his plans. He was thus enabled by Midsummer 
to draw together, in the neighbourhood of Ulm on the 
Danube, a force which, when reinforced by Prince 
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Eugene, amounted tQ about fiftj thousand men. The 
combined forces of the elector and the French marshal, 
when the day of conflict arrived, oonsiderably exceeded 
this number ; but at the commenoement of the campaign 
Karshal Tallard had not joined the elector, nor had 
ihigefie arrived to the aid of the duke. The first 
encounter, therefore, took place between the English 
and the Bavarians on the 2nd of July, 1704, when an 
attempt of the elector to seize the oommanding position 
of the Schellenberg, near Donawert, on the Danube, was 
defeated with great loss. The Bavarian division, under 
General d' Arco, was about twelve thousand five hundred 
strong. This was utterly routed and broken up, with the 
loss of sixteen pieces of cannon ; and not three thousand 
of the whole division ever rejoined the eleotor« The 
loss of the allies was sixteen hundred killed and four 
thousand wounded. Such was the precursor of the more 
famous battle of Blenheim. 

This check was severely felt by the elector, who 
deeply grieved over the loss of some of his finest troops i 
bat he was comforted by the assurance that the French 
reinforoements, of at least thirty-fiire thousand men, 
would soon join him and enable him to take vengeance 
on his antagonist. While, however, this force ap- 
proached the elector on the one side, Pribce Eugene, 
with eighteen thousand of the imperial troops, was ad^ 
vanoing towards Marlborough on the other. The im* 
perial troops began to come into communioalion with 
the ilnglish on the 10th and 11th of August. 

On the 13th of August, 1704, then, Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene, now acting in oonc^ert, approached the 
Franoo-Bavailan army. The Anglo- Austrian force was 
fifty-two thousand, the Franco-Bavarian fifby-six thou- 
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sand. Marlborough commenced .his operations before 
daybreak, and the morning being hazy, the enemy did 
not perceive his approach until the English troops began 
to drive back their outposts and foragers. Gonfdsion 
then prevailed, the artilleiy was hurried forward, and 
every means nsed to bring the army into order of battle. 
Marlborough's alertness had thus enabled him to surprise 
I his antagonist, who unquestionably had kept an in*- 
il sufficient watch upon their opponent's movements. 
^ At eight o'clock the armies were so near that the 
French guns opened fire ; but the duke waited to hear 
that Prince Eugene had arrived at hisap])ointed position 
on the right before he gave orders for the attack. 
Meanwhile the chaplains to each regiment were ordered 
to their posts, and service was performed while the 
troops st6od to their arms. 

It was noon before a messenger from the prince 
announced that he was ready. Marlborough instantly 
mounted his horse, and ordered Lord Cutts to lead the 
attack on the village of Blenheim, while he himself 
carried the main body of the English troops across the 
Kebel, a little stream which separated the two armies^ 

From about one o'clock till five in the afternoon, the 
battle raged with various fortune, and the French and 
Bavarians manfully contested the victory. Many 
charges, both on Prince Eugene's side and on the 
duke's, were unsuccessful, and the troops had to be 
rallied, reinforced, and brought again to the attack. 

The duke's first assault on Blenheim was repulsed 
with loss. He then bent all his efforts to break the 
French line about the centre. He had succeeded in 
carrying his left wing over the Nebel, and the marsh in 
front of the French line, when he was recalled to the 
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centre by a. repulse wluoh Tallard's Irish brigade bad 
given the Hanoyerian troops. Marlborough chained 
the flaiik of tihe Irish with cayalry, broke them, and 
restored 'the battle. Meanwhile Prince Eugene had 
been repnlsed in three attacks; bnt at last a decisive 
saccess was achieved by the duke in person. He had 
prepared the main body of his cavalry, eight thousand 
in nnmber, and at five in the afternoon, by a decisive 
charge, the centre of the French line was broken. The 
French cavalry fled, and nine battalions of the French 
in&ntry, attacked by the English horse, and finding 
themselves isolated, laid down their arms. Marshal 
Tallard, scorning to fly, found himself shut in by the 
Danube on the one side, and the victorious troops of 
the duke on the other. He and all his staff, with 
several other officers of distinction, gave up their swords. 
The whole French portion of the Franco-Bavarian army 
wJBis now driven off the field. The village of Blenheim 
itself, indeed, Was still held by several French regiments, 
who were now without a commander, and without the 
possibility of retreat. The duke, therefore, directed his 
attention this way, and brought up forces and artillery 
on every side, until, no hope remaining, the officers 
commanding in the village surrendered at discretion. 
The force thus captured consisted of twenty-four batta- 
lions and twelve squadrons, and there then remained, of 
the whole French army, nothing but fugitives. 

The prince had not met with such signal success on 
his side. Austrians met Bavarians with alternate loss 
and gain. But he had pressed the enemy closely, and 
the defeat of Marshal Tallard soon compelled the elector 
to beat a retreat The chief feature of the day, however, 
was the utter dispersal of Marshal Tallard's portion of 
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the Franco-Bavarian armj. The whole loss of that 
army was estimated, both by the duke and in inter 
cepted letters from French cheers, at forty thousand 
men. The prisoners were fifteen thousand, including 
twelve hundred officers. Two German regiments who 
had fought on the Bavarian side now came over in a 
body and joined the Imperial army. 

"Such," says Voltaire, "was the celebrated battle 
which the French call the battle of Hochstedt, the 
Germans Plentheim, and the English Blenheim. The 
conquerors had about five thousand killed, and eight 
thousand wounded, the greater part being on the side of 
Prince Eugene. The French anny was almost entirely 
destroyed; of sixty thousand men, so long victorious, 
there never reassembled more than twenty thousand. 
About twelve thousand killed, fourteen thousand pri- 
soners, all the cannon, a prodigious number of goIoqiib 
and standards, and twelve hundred officers, besides the 
commander himself, showed the power of the conqueror 
and signalized the day." 

All Bavaria now remained in the hands of the victors, 
who early in September passed the Ehine. The forces 
of France were thus, by one battle, driven out of 
Germany. Tlie leading features of this great victoiy 
were abundantly obvious, and they greatly resemble 
those of several of Napoleon's victories. The duke had 
confidence in the pluck and endurance of his English 
troops, and believed that with them he would be able to 
break the French centre, ahd then to throw it back 
upon the Danube, and so destroy it. His calculation was 
justified by the event. His antagonist also had com- 
mitted several &ults^ tfieir nature and effect were seen 
when he himself was forced to surrender, and when one 
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third of his whole force, isolated and sarronnded in the 
village of Blenheim, had no choice but to render them- 
selves prisoners or to be destroyed. 

The importance of this signal victory can only be 
understood by examining the natural consequences of a 
defeat. These were so serious that Marlborough, at a 
council of war preceding the battle, justly said, ** I know 
the danger, but a battle is absolutely necessary." Had 
not the progress of the French been arrested, all Europe 
would have fallen under the power of Louis. ** If a 
power animated by the ambition, guided by the fanati- 
cism, and directed by the ability of that of Louis, had 
gained the ascendancy in Europe, an universal despotism 
would have been established over the bodies, a cruel 
spiritual thraldom over the minds of men. France and 
Spain united under Bourbon princes, the power which 
revoked the edict of Nantes with that which established 
the Inquisition, would have proved beyond example 
destructive to the best interests of mankind." 
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vm. 

EAMILIES. 

A.D 1706. 

The year following the victory of Blenheim was, for the 
most part, wasted in the struggles of Marlborough with 
his enemies at home, and with the dilatory and uncer- 
tain course of the allies of England abroad. He suc- 
ceeded in forcing the French lines in Flanders ; but the 
fruits of this great achievement were snatched from him 
by the constant backwardness of the Dutch generals, 
who opposed every measure which was urged by him. 
So grieved was he by their continual opposition, that on 
one occasion, when the opportunity of a brilliant success 
was thus lost, ho exclaimed, ** I feel at this moment ten 
years older than I was four years ago." In fact, towards 
the end of what he had hoped to make a glorious cam- 
paign, but which through this opposition had been lost 
in disputes, he fell seriously ill, and was obliged to re- 
tire for a time from active employment. 

Meanwhile, the Imperial government had begun to 
show signs of jealousy and uneasiness that this great 
general should be employed in Flanders, and in the 
defence of Holland, instead of recovering the Austrian 
possessions on the Bhine, and liberating Lorraine. Press- 
ing applications were made that the duke, instead of 
prosecuting the war in Belgium, would return to the 
Moselle, and co-operate with the Imperial forces in that 
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quarter. Taking his departure from the army at the 
end of October, 1705, Marlborough set out for Vienna, 
which he reached on the 12th of November. Here the 
Emperor Joseph created him a prince of the empire, 
and conferred on him the lordship of Mindelheim. 
But, — which gave him fiw more satisfiaction, he succeeded 
in reconciling all differences, and in cementing the 
alliance, which seemed in danger of dissolution, between 
Austria, Prussia, and the Netherlands, against the am- 
bitious designs of France. He then returned to the 
Hague, which he reached oh the 11th of December, 
proceeding thence to London, which he reached early 
in the new year. 

On the 25th of April, 1706, he again anived at the 
Hague for the active duties of the approaching campaign. 
This year's warfare began at an earlier period than the 
previous ones, for the French general, with commendable 
zeal and activity, took the field in the spring, forced 
the German lines on the Motter, reduced Dreisenheim 
and Hagenau, aad threatened the Palatinate. The duke, 
therefore, left the Hague on the 9th of May, the Dutch 
being now anxious to retain him with them, and offering 
him uncontrolled power over their forces. Accompanied 
by Overkirk, he passed through Kimemont, and reached 
Maestricht on the 12th. Here he reviewed the Dutch 
troops, and began to take measures for an attack on 
Namur. But Tilleroy received orders iBrom Paris rather 
to risk a battle than to give up this important place. 
Hence, in the third week in May, the two armies began 
to approach each other. 

Villeroy and the Elector of Bavaria passed the Dyle, 
and approached Tirlemont. Their combined forces 
amounted to about sixty-two thousand men. The duke 
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with his English, joined the Dutch at Bilsen on the 20th 
of May, and on the 22nd he had intelligence of the 
arrival of the Danish contingent, which raised the 
strength of his army to about sixty thousand men. His 
first desire, now, was to learn the position of tho enemy, 
and how best to come in contact with them. The field 
of battle ultimately proved to be in an elevated part of 
the plain of Brabant, lying between Maestricht, Louvain, 
and Namur. The village of Eamilies itself is but a few 
miles to the east of Wavre, the position of Marshal 
Blucher on the morning of the day of Waterloo. 

On the 23rd of May, then, in 1706, the English, 
Dutch, and Danish anny, commencing their march early 
in the morning, came in sight, about eight o'clock, of 
the Franco-Bavarian outposts. A fog for some time 
made everything obscure, but about ten o'clock the two 
armies stood in presence of each other. The French 
commander had formed his order of battle with the skill 
which experience generally gives ; but he was opposed 
by a greater commander, -whose eye speedily detected 
the weaknesses of his position. 

The French and Bavarians were drawn up on ground 
which, by its nature, gave their order of battle a con 
cave form. Thus the attacking enemy would have the 
advantage of being able to bring his men more rapidly 
from one side to the other, as required. The left wing 
of the French, also, though strongly posted, was in a 
position from which it could not easily move. Marl- 
borough, therefore, was not long in forming his plan, 
which was, to turn the enemy's right wing ; to seize an 
elevated position in the rear of that wing, and from that 
position to outflank the whole army. 

He therefore began by a feigned attack^ by his own 
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right wing, upon the left of the French. Yilleroy im- 
mediately met this, as Marlborough intended, by sending 
for fresh troops from his centre, and by weakening his 
right. Pausing in his apparent attack, Marlborough 
promptly moved to the left all the in&ntry that were 
out of sight of the French, and fell upon the enemy's 
right wing, which was posted in Tavieres. 

The attack succeeded, and Tavieres was carried. 
Yilleroy, finding out his mistake, hurried his squadrons 
of dragoons to the succour of his right wing ; but these 
squadrons were met by the Danish cavalry emerging 
from Tavieres, and they were all cut to pieces, or driven 
into the Mehaigne. 

And now Bamilies itself^ in the centre, became the 
object of attack. The duke ordered up from his own 
right wing every available squadron, and exposed him- 
self much in leading the attack. He was, at one moment, 
thrown from his horse, and in danger of being made 
prisoner^ While he was remounting, a cannon-ball 
killed his equerry, Captain Bingfield, who was assisting 
him. 

But now the allied cavalry had reached the height of 
Ottomond, in the rear of the French position, and the 
success of the attack was secured. The French were 
in utter confusion in all parts of the field, and Bamilies 
itself was carried. There remained only the left wing 
of Villeroy's army; and this, attacked now by the 
reserves on Marlborough's right, and by the victorious 
troops which had cleared Kamilies, gave way as evening 
drew on, rushed in crowds down the descent behind 
their position, and fied for Judoigne. The cannon and 
baggage fell into the hands of the victors, who pursued 
the flying French iEUid Bavarians until two o'clock in 
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the morning. The allied army did not halt in its pur- 
suit till past midnight, when it had advanced to Meldert, 
five leagues from the field of battle, and two from 
Louvain. 

This battle cost the Franco-Bavarian army thirteen 
thousand men, in killed, wounded, and prisoners: 
among whom were the princes of Soubise and Bohan, 
and a son of Marshal Tallard. The spoils of the day 
consisted of eighty colours and standards taken from the 
French ; nearly all their artillery, and all the baggage 
which was in the field. The loss of the allies was one 
thousand and sixty-six killed, and two thousand five 
hundred and sixty-seven wounded, llie vast difference 
between this, and the loss sustained at Blenheim, shows 
that the victory of Hamilies was gained by the duke's 
masterly manoeuvres ; and was not owing merely to the 
courage of the soldiers. 

The results of the battle of BamiHes were very great. 
Louvain instantly surrendered; Brussels i-eceived the 
duke with open arms on the 28th. Mechlin, Alost, and 
Lierre, quickly followed. All Brabant was gained, by 
this one victory. Nor was this all. Flanders caught 
the infection. Ghent opened its gates on the 1st of 
June ; and Antwerp surrendered a few days afterwards. 
Ostend fell on the 6th of July ; and in its harbour were 
taken two men-of-war, and forty-five smaller vessels. 
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IX. 

TALAVEKA. 

A. D. 1809. 

AiT£R the campaigns of Marlborough, the English army 
acquired little distinction in the field for more than a 
century. The battles of Dettingen (1743), Fontenoy 
(1745), and Minden (1759), were affairs in which Eng- 
land was involved by her Hanoverian alliances, and in 
which small bodies of English troops were engaged, 
with little glory, and with but trifling results. It was 
not until the next century had opened, and the talent 
and ambition of one of the world's greatest conquerors 
had almoist reached the climax of universal dominion,— 
that England, for her own preservation, and for the 
rescue of the Spanish peninsula from his grasp, was com- 
pelled to send an army into Spain ; which, under the 
gaidance of one of the most consummate generals that 
the world has ever seen, chased the armies of France 
over province after province, from Lisbon to Biscay, 
and ultimately drove them over the Pyrenees. 

The peninsular campaigns oJT the Duke of Wellington 
commenced with the brilliant affair of Timiera; but we 
cannot dignify that engagement with the name of a 
great battle, in which the forces on either side, did not 
exceed thirteen or fourteen thousand men; and the 
fruits of which were snatched from the victor's hands by 
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the sudden arrival of a superior in command. It was on 
Sir Arthur Wellesley's second appearance in Portugal, 
in the year following the battle of Vimiera, that the 
contest really began ; and the three great battles which 
distinguished its successive stages, were those of Tala- 
vera, Salamanca, and Vittoria. The first exhibited the 
power of Napoleon in Spain fairly grappled with ; the 
second showed that power defeated; the third closed 
the struggle by its absolute downfal and expulsion. To 
these three great battles, then, we shall now direct our 
attention. 

After his supercession in 1808, on the very day of 
Yimiera, Sir Arthur Wellesley had returned to England ; 
but, happily, the indignation felt by the English people 
at the convention of Cintra, by which the results 
of that victory had been thrown away, warned the 
British government that it was needful in times of 
great emergency to depart from the rule of seniority^ and 
to select a commander mainly on the ground of known 
and proved talent and ability. Hence the victor of 
Yimiera was again called into the field, and, on the 
22nd of April, 1809, Sir Arthur Wellesley a second time 
landed in Portugal. 

" The unexpected arrival of a victorious commander/' 
says Sir W. Napier, " created the greatest enthusiasm : — 
the regency nominated him captain-general ; the people 
hailed his presence, and an undefined but powerful sen- 
timent that something great would be achieved, pervaded 
the public mind.'' Still, somewhat surprising, and 
rather overweening, was this confidence ; for Sir Arthur 
Wellesley commanded only twenty*six thousand English 
and German troops; — the Spanish and Portuguese 
armies were of litde worth, and the French emperor 
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liad at that moment in the Feninsulay a force of two hun- 
dred and seventy thousand men. 

Sir Arthur lost no time in bringing his troops into 
action. On the 12th of May he crossed the Douro, in 
the face of the French army, and carried Oporto. Soult 
had entered it two months before with twenty-five thou- 
sand five hundred me»; he quitted' it with nineteen 
thousand five hundred, having lost by the sword and by 
sickness, by assassination and capture, six thousand good 
soldiers. He had marched into Portugal with fifty-eight 
pieces of artillery, he quitted it without a gun ! Yet 
Soult was perhaps the greatest of all Napoleon's gene- 
rals. Sir Arthur's next object was, and indeed it 
seemed a necessity of his position, to seek the French 
armies, and to fight them with the least possible delay. 
The demand of the English, and of the Portuguese also, 
was to be led against the foe. To raise the spirit of the 
people of Spain and Portugal, and also of the govern- 
ments of both countries, it was necessary to show that 
there was an army and a general in the field, and that 
neither the army nor the general were afraid of meeting 
the French. 

At this period the Spanish generals and the Spanish 
ininisters had not fully proved their entire inefiScieno3\ 
They still boasted of their power to " drive the French 
out of Madrid, and out of Spain;" and if the English 
general had refused to co-operate with them, he would 
have been charged with cowardice or with treachery. 
On the 27th of June 1809, therefore, Sir Arthur, at the 
head of twenty-two thousand British troops, and with 
thirty guns, entered Spain, and began his march on 
Madrid. The Spanish general Cuesta, with an army of 
thirty-nine thousand men» was to co-operate with him. 
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This co-operation, however, proved to be nothing but 
hindi-ance and a source of vexation. The two armies 
marched forward, Sir Arthur grieved, day by day, by 
some failure of supplies, means of transport, or other 
necessary aid. On one occasion a delay of two whole 
days was created by the Spanish general's obstinacy. 
On the 24th of July Sir Arthur wrote to Lord Castle- 
reagh, " I am not able to follow the enemy as I could 
wish; having found it impossible to procure even one 
mule, or a cart in Spain .... My troops have been in 
actual want of provisions for the last two days." Mean- 
while the Spanish government took care of its own 
troops; and left the English to shift for themselves. 
" The French," writes Sir Arthur, " can take what they 
like — and will take it; while we cannot even buy 
common necessaries." 

Joseph, the nominal King of Spain, was apprized of 
the approach of the English and Spanish forces, and 
marched out of Madrid with fifty-five thousand French 
veterans, commanded by Marshals Jourdan and Victor, 
to meet them. The two armies came into the neigh- 
bourhood of each other about the 22nd of July, 1809. 
Sir Arthur and Cuesta had agreed, on that day, that 
Victor's corps, which had been found detached from the 
rest of the French army, should be attacked on the 
following day. But when the English troops were 
getting under arms the next morning, the old Spaniard 
was not up, and finally, he objected to any attack that 
day. The fact was, that the French general had con- 
trived to corrupt some of Cuesta's staff, and thus diffi- 
culties were constantly thrown in the way. 

Victor, whose discomfiture would have been easy on 
the 23rd, had now escaped, and had joined Sebastian! 
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and King Joseph. The whole French army now 
amounted to fifty-six thousand one hundred and twenty- 
two men, and, confident in their strength, the com- 
manders resolved at once to march upon Talayera, and 
to attack the Anglo-Spanish army. 

Two or three minor engagements preceded the general 
battle. On the 27th, in the afternoon, Victor's advanced 
guards came upon the British outposts, and immediately 
attacked them. The English troops, some of whom then 
saw fire for the first time, were thrown into some con- 
fusion, and ISir Arthur himself narrowly escaped being 
made prisoner. A body of ten thousand Spanish which 
was posted near, took such fan alarm, that they broke 
and fled, giving out that '* all was lost." Sir Arthur, 
with some difficulty, restored order, brought up fresh 
troops, and the French were finally driven off. Yet 
snch was the effect of this pcmio among the Spanish 
troops, that they went into action the next day with 
six thousand men less than their previous number. 

That same night Victor, encouraged by the effect of 
the surprise just narrated, made an attack after sunset 
on a hill which was the key of the English position. 
For a moment the French attack succeeded, but General 
Hill brought up the 48th regiment, and at last expelled 
the French from the ground which they had gained. The 
British had lost eight hundred men, and the French 
one thousand, in this affair, which was not ended until 
long after dark. 

As soon, however, as the day dawned, the French 
renewed the attack. Once more they ascended the hill, 
and struggled hand to hand with the English infantry. 
General Hill was wounded, and many officers fell 
around him. But the French never gained the upper 
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hand. After a severe contest, they fell back; and the 
English pressed down the hiU after them, until the 
whole of the attacking column got into confusion, and 
finally rushed down the declivity in headlong rout. 
This single attack, which lasted only forty minutes, 
cost the Trench nearly fifteen hundred men. 

A consultation was now held in the French camp, as 
to the expediency of immediately risking a general battle. 
Jourdan strongly urged the taking up a position behind 
the Alberche, and there awaiting the approach of Soult, 
who, with another army, was expected to menace the 
English on their flank and rear in a few days. Victor 
was more confident, promising to carry the hill on the 
English left, if Sebastiani would attack the centre and 
right at the same moment. He added ** If such a com-' 
bination can fail, it is time that we gave up war." 

King Joseph hesitated; when, at that moment, a 
despatch arrived from Soult, stating that he coidd not 
reach the neighbourhood in less than a week. This 
decided the matter, and orders were given to attack. 

Meanwhile, many discouragements prevailed in the 
English camp. Provisions were scarce, and the men 
suffered from hunger. Among the Spaniards all was 
confusion and distrust. Such alarm was created by 
Cuesta*8 conduct, that in the very midst of the battle, 
his own countryman, the Duke d' Albuquerque, sent one 
of his staff to warn Sir Arthur Wellesley that "Cnesta 
was betraying him." Sir Arthur received the message 
while seated on the hill, intently watching the move- 
ments of the French. He listened to it without even 
turning his head ; and coolly replied to the officer who 
brought him the message, ** Very well, you may return 
to your brigade ;" and then quietly resumed his survey 
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But now the battle began. The allied army was 
posted near Talavera, having that city and the Tagos on 
its right, a hill already referred to on its left, a sort of 
ravine and water-course in front ; and looking towards 
the Alberche, — a river which flows into the Tagus, — in 
front of which lay the whole French army. "The 
British and Germans," says Sir W. Napier, "were 
somewhat above nineteen thousand sabres ai^d bayonets, 
with thirty guns. The Spaniards were thiriy-three 
or thirty-four thousand men, with seventy guns. The 
French advanced with eighty guns, and nearly fifty 
thousand men. But what a difference in the quality of 
the troops! The French were all hardy veterans; 
while the genuine soldiers of the allied army did not 
exceed nineteen thousand." 

Before one o'clock the French soldiers were seen to 
gBiihier round their eagles, and the rolling of drums was 
heard along the whole line. Half an hour later. King 
Joseph's guards, the reserve, and the fourth corps were 
descried in march; and soon the table-land and the 
height on the French light were covered with dark and 
lowering masses. Victor gave the signal for battle, and 
eighty pieces of artillery sent a tempest of bullets before 
the light troops, who came on with all the swiftness and 
violence of a hailstorm, followed by tlie broad black 
columns in all the majesty of war. 

" Sir Arthur Wellesley from the hill viewed the whole 
field of battle. He saw the fourth corps rushing for- 
wards with the usual impetuosity of French soldiers 
and falling upon Campbell's division, which held the 
right centre, with infinite fury ; yet that general, assisted 
by Mackenzie's brigade and two Spanish battalions, 
withstood their utmost eflforts. The British regiment 
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met the advancing colmnns with loud shouts, broke 
their front, lapped their flanks with fire, and at last 
pushed them back with a terrible cfunage. Ten guns 
were taken ; but as Campbell feared to break his line 
by a pursuit, the French rallied, and made head for 
another attack. Then the British artillery played 
vehemently upon them ; a Spanish regiment of cavalry 
charged their flank ; they retired in disorder, and the 
victory was secured in that quarter." 

This was on the right of the English line. On the 
left, two different columns of French were seen advanc- 
ing towards the hill, the key of the position. Sir 
Arthur sent forward an English regiment of cavalry, 
and the 1st German hussars, to charge the heads of 
these columns. A hollow cleft, not before perceived, 
stopped the Germans ; some of the English leaped it, 
in twos and threes, and in desultory manner fell upon 
the French infantry. Some Polish lancers, charged 
them while thus ^sordered, and the regiment was 
broken, and lost two hundred and seven officers and 
men. 

Meanwhile, one of the French attacking columns was 
actually contending for possession of the hill ; and at 
the same time a powerful mass of infantry, crossing the 
ravine, pressed hard upon the English centre. The 
French attack was at first driven back ; then the Eng- 
lish Guards, in the excitement of success, rushed after 
them with reckless ardour. The French reserves charged 
them ; the Guards, disordered, were broken ; the Ger- 
man Legion, adjoining, got into confusion, and for the 
moment the English centre seemed to be shaken and in 
disorder. 

But when the Guards had made their rash charge, 
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Sir Arthur, foreseeing the issue of it, had ordered up the 
48th regiment ; and had also sent for Cotton's L'ght- 
horse. The French came on, pushing before them the 
disordered foot-guards. Sir Arthur charged them with 
the 48th, brought them to a stand ; the Guards and the 
German Legion speedily recovered their ranks ; and at 
last this terrible attack was defeated,, and the French 
were pushed back over the ravine, carrying with them 
their general, Lapisse, mortally wounded. 

Meanwhile their attack on the hill had failed ; while 
on the Spanish part of the army, safely posted behind 
redoubts in Talavera, they had made no assault. And so 
closed the battle of Talavera. Both sides remained in 
the position of the morning when night closed upon 
them. But at day-break the French began their re- 
treat; and before six o'clock their whole army was 
safely encamped behind the Alberche. That day, too, 
Sir Eobert Crawford joined the British army, bringing 
with him the 43rd, the 52nd, and the 95th regiments ; 
which troops immediately relieved the rest of the army 
of the outpost-duty. 

The loss of the English in this terrible contest was 
six thousand two hundred and sixty-eight ; including in 
the reckoning all the attacks, both on the 27th and the 
28th, The loss of the French was eight thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-four, according to their own returns. 
They lost also seventeen guns, some tumbrils, and 
several hundred prisoners. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, as we have said, was obliged to 
fight this battle. Had he refused to advance, the Spanish 
government and people would have deemed his pre- 
sence useless, and would have upbraided him with want 
of courage* And having advanced, the French mar- 
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shals very naturally looked upon tim as their prey ; 
and attacked him, deeming his defeat certain. 

The reputation gained by the victory was obviously 
that arising from a fearless meeting of the attack of a 
£ne French anny of fifty thousand men, led by two 
celebrated generals, with an Anglo-German force of 
nineteen thousand, encumbered with the merely nominal 
aid of thirty-four thousand Spaniards. A French 
critic^ General Jomini, thus speaks of the moral result : 
''This battle at once restored the reputation of the 
British army, which, during a century past, had de* 
clined. It was now ascertained, that the English in- 
fantry could dispute the palm with the best in Europe." 

Sir Arthur, too, had now seen, and his troops had 
seen and proved, the value of the Spanish army ; and 
all illusion on that subject had ceased. Their artillery 
was well trained, and sometimes rendered good service ; 
but their cavalry was wretched ; and their infantry was 
totally unable to perform evolutions under fire without 
falling into confusion. The result therefore naturally 
was, that the English general, retiring into Portugal, 
commenced plans to be carried out by English and 
Portuguese forces, in which the Spanish armies bore 
little or no part. Those plans will be briefly adverted 
to in the following chapters. 

The merits of the English commander were promptly 
recognized by his own government. He was imme- 
diately created Baron Douro and Viscount Wellington, 
of Talavera, and of Wellington in the county of Somer- 
set. 

There is a remarkable similarity, in all its chief 
features, between this, the first of Wellington's great 
battles, and Waterloo, his last. Doubling the numbers 
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on both sides, the proportions were nearly ihQ same. 
The French at Talavera had more than fifty thousand 
excellent troops, — at Waterloo they had almost twice 
as many. The great English general had about nine- 
teen thousand good troops at Talavera, with the nominal 
aid of thirty thousand worthless ones. At Waterloo, he 
had about thirty-three or' thirty-four thousand good 
troops, with the addition of about as many unreliable 
ones. In both cases alike, the French, confident of suc- 
cess, made the attack; and in both cases they were 
foiled and driven back by a British force of less than 
half their number. The one material difference between 
the two oouflictB lay in this^-^that in the second great 
battle^ just as Napoleon's last attack had been repelled, 
a force of fifty thousand PruBsianB broke in tipon the 
retreating French, and utterly dispersed and annihilated 
their already-beaten army. 
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SALAMANCA. 

A.D. 1812. 

LoBD Wellington had fought the battle of Talavera in 
less than three months after he had marched out of 
Lisbon, and in only three months and six days after his 
landing in PortugcJ. He had seen some kind of action 
and enterprise to be absolutely necessary. It was de- 
manded by England; it was expected by Spain and 
Portugal. Hence he first drove the French out of 
Oporto and out of the Portuguese dominions, and then, 
in conjunction with a Spanish army, marched upon 
Madrid, and fought a battle with the French. 

But these three months sufficed to show him, how 
utterly valueless was the aid proffered him by the 
Spaniards. They left him without provisions; they 
furnished him with no means of transport ; and when 
they placed an army by his side, that army could do 
nothing but run away, and spread alarm and consterna- 
tion on every side. Hence, so soon as he folly under- 
stood the real condition of affairs, he wrote home to the 
British government in these plain terms : 

•* Spain has proved untrue to her alliance because she 
is untrue to herself;" "and until some great change 
shall be effected in the conduct of the military resources 
of Spain, and in the state of her armies, no British army 
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can attempt safely to co-operate with Spanifih troops in 
the territories of Spain." 

Having arrived at this conclnsion, Lord Wellington 
soon withdrew his army from Spain, retired into Portugal, 
and began to concert measures for the effectnal defence 
of that kingdom. At home, party spirit, as usual, led 
to injustice. The opposition in the British parliament 
questioned the whole of his conduct of the past cam- 
paign. Sir W. Napier tells us, that ** his merits, they 
said, were nought; his actions silly, presumptuous, 
and rash ; his campaign one deserving not reward but 
punishment. Yet he had delivered Portugal, cleared 
Galicia and Estramadura, and forced one hundred thou- 
sand French veterans to abandon the offensive and con- 
centrate about Madrid !" 

He now calmly submitted to the British government 
his views of the defence of Portugal. He assigned to 
Marshal Beresford the organization of the Portuguese 
army ; he required only thirty thousand British troops 
to be permanently maintained ; and with this force he 
expected to be able to defend Portugal, at least until 
Spain should be thoroughly subdued by the French ; so 
as to allow of the concentration of their whole force on 
the work of subjugating Portugal. 

The wisdom and expediency of this employment of 
English troops and English revenues in foreign war, 
was abundantly evident. For, when the Continent 
should have been wholly conquered by Napoleon, he 
would then, as he plainly declared, attempt the invasion 
of England. Hence, to keep his armies employed in the 
Peninsula, was the way plainly pointed out by common 
sense, as likely to postpone or wholly avert a French 
invasion of the British islands. To defend Portugal, 
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therefore, wa» Wellington'* first object} fbr Portngal 
had become a sort of outwork of Eingland. 

The Spanish government, meanwhile, with equal 
imbecility and self suflSciency, chose t© rash into ia* 
eyitable defeat. They had starved the English army ; 
which, in a whole month, got only ten days' bread ; and 
which lost one thousand horses firom mere want of pro- 
vender ; and had thus forced Lord Wellington to retire 
into Portugal. They now chose, with an army of fifty 
thousand men, to give battle to the French at Ocana ; 
where, on the 12th of November, they sustained suoh a 
total defeat, that ten days after the battle not a single 
battalion kept the field. No fewer than twenty-six 
thousand of ^e Spaniards laid down their arms, and the 
rest were utterly scattered and dispersed. 

At the opening trf 1810 Napoleon resolved to complete 
the conquest of the Peninsula. He augmented his 
armies in Spain to three hundred and sixty-aix thousand 
men« One army, oonsisting of sixty-five thousand men, 
under the command of Soult, was charged with the sub* 
jugation of Andalusia ; and another, of eighty thousand 
men, tknder Massena, was to move to the west, and 
reduce Portugal. Now, therefore, must Wellington's 
plans for the defence of Poortugal be brought to the test. 

The actual force of Masaena's army in May 1810, is 
shown by French returns given by Sir W. Napier^ to 
iiave been eighty-six thousand eight hundred and forty- 
seven men. 

On the Ist of June the French commander invested 
Ciudad Eodrigo, which capitulated on the 11th of July* 
Almeida surrendered on the 26th of August, and thus 
the road to Lisbon was opened to the French army* 
Wellington would gladly have fought a battle to save 
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these fortrefises; but if he engaged eighty thousand 
French, with thirty-two thousand English and Portu- 
gaeM, «nd did not signally defeat them ; what wonld 
then have beoome of Portugal ? Still, when on Portu- 
guese ground, and engaged in the defenoe of Portugal, 
he thought it right, on September 27th, to make one 
stand at Busaco ; where he inflicted on the French a loss 
of four thousand five hundred men, at a oost, to his own 
army, of only thirteen hundred. Massena then began 
even to think of retreating into Spain ; when a peasant 
informed him of a mountain-pass by which he might 
carry his army into a position from which he could 
threaten Wellington's left. This compelled the English 
general again to make a retrograde movement ; and on 
the 15th of October the whole British and Portuguese 
army was collected within the lines of Torres Vedras. 

These now famous lines, which Wellington had long 
been silently constructing, were so little thought of 
either in England or in France, that military instruc- 
tions were actually given in England commencing thus : 
•• As it is probable the army will embark in September/' 
Ahd the French commander, on his part, found his way 
suddenly stopped by an insurmountable obstacle, of 
the existence of which he had never before heard. 

Lord Wellington had observed that on the land side 
(and the French had no force upon the water) Lisbon 
could be completely defended by a series of entrench- 
ments properly manned. Silently, therefore, during 
many months past, he had been at work on these lines. 
lliey were now complete, mounting six hundred guns, 
and when manned by fifty thousand men they might 
have defied Napoleon himself at the head of one of his 
largest armies. 
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Massena, astonished, employed several days in exam- 
ining these lines on every side, but at no point could 
he find an attack to be feasible. One or two attempts 
were made, in which his troops were roughly handled, 
and one of his generals killed, At last, altogether per- 
plexed, he sent off General Foy to Paris to ask of Napo- 
leon what was to be done. But Napoleon himself had 
no remedy to prescribe, and hence, after remaining be- 
fore the lines for one whole month, until utter starvation 
menaced his army, the French marshal commenced a 
retreat. He first retired to Santarem, where he re- 
mained until the following March. He then finally 
retreated out of Portugal, having lost, in the short space 
of seven months, not fewer than forty-five thousand 
men, chiefly by exposure, disease, and starvation. Lord 
Wellington followed him, and at once invested Almeida. 
Massena ventured on an engagement at Fuentes d'Onore« 
but failed, and Almeida capitulated to the English oti 
the 12th of May, 1811. 

This campaign had greatly raised the hopes and the 
confidence of England, and had placed the chaaracter of 
her general on an unassailable elevation. Portugal 
had been defended, and a French marshal with a noble 
army had been driven back in defeat. Lord Wellington 
now, therefore, resolved to begin offensive operations 
in Spain, and he sat down before Badajoz. But Napo- 
leon had at last awakened to the real character of this 
great struggle. He resolved that Badajoz should not be 
lost. He therefore earnestly and strenuously increased 
his forces in Spain, until, in September 1811, they again 
amounted to three hundred and sixty-eight tliousfioid 
men. Soult and Marmont received their orders, and 
approached Badajoz with sixty thousand men. Lord 
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Wellington retired, but in July lie threatened Giudad 
Bodrigo, when again the two French marshals marched 
to its relief with a greatly superior army. And now, 
as the winter approached, both armies went into canton- 
ments, and the campaign of 1811 ended« 

But with January 1812 commenced that career of 
triumph which only ended at Waterloo. In 1810 Wel- 
lington had saved Portugal; in 1811 he had threatened 
and disquieted the French armies in their possession of 
Spain ; but the opening year was not to close until that 
possession was very'seriously endangered. 

Silently, all November and December, Wellington's 
preparations were going on. Soult imagined that he 
was about to renew the siege of Badajoz, but suddenly, 
in the earliest days of January, a bridge was thrown 
over the Agueda, and the English army crossed the 
river and invested Ciudad Bodrigo. The siege com- 
menced on the 8th, and on the 19th the place was 
stormed and carried. It had cost the French a siege of 
six weeks to take it from the Spaniards two years before. 
On hearing of its capture in twelve days, Marmont 
wrote to Napoleon, saying, " On the 16th the English 
batteries opened their fire : on the 19th the place was 
taken by storm, and feU into the power of the enemy. 
There is something so incomprehensible in all this, that 
until I know more I refiradn from any observation." 

Badajoz, a far stronger place, was next invested, on 
the 17th of March, and on the 6th of April it was taken 
by storm. And here, too, General Lery, a French en- 
gineer, expressed his astonishment, writing thus : " I 
think' the capture of Badajoz a very extraordinary event, 
and I should be at a loss to account for it in any manner 
consistent with probability." These two great strong- 
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holds, the border-fortresses, had now heen taken, and 
the way was thus opened into the heart of Spain. All 
Europe saw with astonishment that a little English 
army, seldom amounting, — even with the aid of the 
Portuguese, — to more than forty thousand men, conld 
counteract the efforts of the best armies of France, led by 
Napoleon's most trusted generals. 

After these exploits, Wellington gave his army some 
rest until the harvest should grow up, and provisions be 
more easily obtained. !^ut.in May he sent Greneral 
- Hill to storm the forts at Almarez on the Tagus, when 
the French works, with all their artillery and stoi-es, 
fell into thfe hands of the English, who lost only one 
hundred and eighty men. By this able manoeuvre the 
two armies of Marmont and Soult were separated. 

On the 13th of June, the rains having ceased, and the 
field magazines being completed, TV'ellington passed the 
Agueda, and on the 17th he entered Salamanca, the 
people shouting, singing, and weeping for joy. The 
forts, however, were still held by French garrisons, and 
were not taken until the 27th. 

On the 8th of July, Marmont, the French generaJ now 
opposed to Wellington, received a reinforcement of six 
thousand men, and both he and Wellington began to 
prepare for a battle. On the 15th and 16th, Marmont, 
who had previously made several deceptive movements, 
concentrated his beautiful and gallant army between 
Toro and the Homija river. Then began a series of 
manceuvres, continued for several successive dayB, until, 
on the 20th, the two armies were in sight, marching 
on parallel heights within musket-shot of each other 
in the most perfect array. The strength of each army 
amounted^ to from forty-five to forty-eight thousand 
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men ; but of Wellihgtcm'a force a considerable portiosi 
oonsisted of Portugueae troops. 

In two or three days more, Marmont would have 
been joined by two other French corps, augmenting his 
foroe by nearly twenty thousand men. But then he 
apprehended the arrival of either king Joseph, or Jourdan, 
the senior marshal then in Spain, either of whom would 
have superseded him in the command. His object, 
therefore, was either to force the English to retreat from 
Salamanca, or else to fight a battle, and if possible gain 
a Yictory, before either of his superiors in command 
could arrive.. 

On the 22nd of July, some change of position on the 
part of the English army gave Marmont the impression 
that Wellington was about to retire towards Ciudad 
£odrigo. Eager not to let the English thus escape him, 
the French general ordered Maucune's division, which 
formed his left, to march forward so as to faAl upon the 
flank of the British in their expected retreat. They did 
so; but in so advancing a chasm intervened between 
them and the division of Bonnet, which formed part of 
the French centre. Word was brought to Wellington 
of this movement. •• Starting up, he repaired to the 
high ground, and observed, their movements for some 
time Mfith stem contentment. Their left wing was 
entirely separated from the centre. The fault was 
flagrant, and he fixed it with the stroke of a thunder- 
bolt." Turning to the Spanish general Alava who 
stood by his side, he exclaimed, **Mon cher Alava, 
Marmont est perdu V* 

•* A few orders issued suddenly from his lips like the 
incantations of a wissard, and suddenly the dark mass of 
troops seemed animated by some mighty spirit. Bush- 
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ing down the slope of the mountain, they entered the 
great' basin. And now, afiter long coiling and winding 
like angry serpents, the armies suddenly fastened toge- 
ther in deadly strife. 

''Marmont saw the conntty beneath him suddenly 
covered with enemies when he was in the act of making 
a complicated evolution ; and when by the rash advance 
of his left, his troops were separated into three parts, 
each at too great a distance to assist the othen In this 
crisis, despatching officer after officer, some to hasten 
up his troops from the forest, some to stop the march of 
his left wing, he still looked for victory, till he saw 
Fakenham with his division penetrate between his left 
and his centre ; then hope died within him, and he was 
hurrying in person to the fatal spot, when an exploding 
shell stretched him on the field, with two deep wounds 
in his side." 

This naturally augmented the confusion of the French ; 
but they still fought manfully. It was just five o'clock 
when Fakenham fell on Mauoune, who, little thinking 
of such an onset, expected to see, from the summit of a 
hill he had just gained, the allies in full retreat* StUl, 
his gunners stood to their guns, and his cavalry charged ; 
but both were killed or repulsed ; the infantry endei^ 
voured to form a front, but in the midst of its evolution 
it was charged and broken. The British cavalry fell 
upon the rear, while Leith, with the fifth division, bore 
down on the right flank. For awhile, the French vete- 
rans maintained some kind of order, but at last the 
cavalry broke them ; Thomiere, one of their generals, was 
killed, two thousand of the French threw down their 
arms, and the whole division was utterly routed. 

The next portion of the French line, Clausel's division, 
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while warmly engaged with the English under Cole emd 
Leith, had to sustain a charge from twelve hundred 
British dragoons. The whole French division was 
broken in an instant. Five guns and two thousand pri- 
soners were taken in a few minutes. The entire of the 
left wing of the French army was now only a helpless 
mob of fugitives. In the centre the struggle was a more 
arduous one. The French held a strong position on a 
bill — ^the Arapiles, Two attacks by the Portuguese and 
English, were repelled. Beresford, Cole, and Leith, 
were all wounded, and the English centre for a moment 
was shaken and in danger. But Wellington, whose eye 
was always where the peril was greatest, immediately 
ordered up Clinton's division from the rear, and restore4 
the battle. The ridge of the Arapiles was regained. 
" And now the current once more set in for the British. 
Pakenham continued to outflank the French left ; Foy 
retired from the ridge of Calveriza, and the allied host, 
righting itself like a gallant ship after a sudden gust, 
again bore right onwards, holding its course through 
blood and gloom." 

There remained only the division of Foy, which 
formed the extreme right of the French line, and still 
maintained a gallant fight. It seemed difficult for this 
general to extricate his division, but he did it with 
great dexterity. Just as the darkness fell, he increased 
his skirmishers, and brought forward some cavalry, as if 
for a charge. But when the English had prepared them- 
selves for a real encounter, the skirmishers fell back, 
and the English pursued ; but when they reached the 
top of the hill, the main body of the French had escaped 
into a forest hard by, where darkness gave them safety. 

Another failure on the part of a Spaniard, here, again. 
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fayoured the French. The castle of Alba, on the Tormes, 
ffaa garrisoned by a Spanish force, tinder Carlos d'Espana, 
This, if maintained, would have stopped the French in 
their flight by the main road, and iiave forced them to 
take the fords. But D'Enpana, without informing 
Wellington, had withdrawn the garrison, and lefb the 
road open ! '* Had the castle of Alba been held/' says 
Napier, **the French could never have carried off a 
third of their army." But by this piece of Spanish folly 
or cowardice, they were permitted to escape* 

As it was, their loss was enormous. They went into 
action with forty-three thousand eight hundred infantry 
and four thousand cavalry. Three weeks after, their 
general, Clausel, who succeeded Marmont in the com- 
mand, wrote to the Minister of War at Paris, **The 
army consists of twenty thousand infantry, and eighteen 
hundred horse." So that, by death or wounds or capture, 
it had lost more than half of its numbers* On the part 
of the allies, the loss was three thousand one hundred 
and soventy-siz British* two thousand and eighteen 
Portuguese, and eight Spanish. One general was killed, 
and Ave were among the wounded. Wellington himself 
was struck in the thigh by a spent ball, which passed 
through his holster. This was one of the last incidents 
of this great battle ; in which the English leader, to use 
a French officer's expression, " defeated .forty thousand 
men in forty minutes." '* Late in the evening of that 
great day," says Sir William Napier, " I saw him behind 
my regiment, then marching towards the ford. He waa 
alone ; the flush of victory was on his brow, his eyes 
were eager and watchful, but his voice was oahn and 
even gentle. More than the rival of Marlborough,-^ 
for he had defeated greater generab than Marlborough 
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ever enoountered, be seemed with presdent pride to 
accept this victory only as an earnest of future glory," 

The French fled with such celerity, that their head- 
quarters, on the following night, were at Florea de 
Ayila, no less than forty miles from the fleld of battle 1 
The English army, on the other hand, entered Madrid 
on the I2th of August, amidst a scene of the wildest 
ecstasy . *' No words can express the enthusiasm which 
prevailed when the English standards were seen in the 
distance, and the scarlet uniforms began to be discerned 
through the crowd. Amidst a coimtless multitude, 
wrought up to the highest pitch of rapturous feeling ; 
amidst tears of gratitude and shouts of triumph, the 
British army entered the Spanish capital, not as con- 
querors, but as friends ; not as oppressors, but deliverers," 
As for Wellington, " with tears and every sign of deep 
emotion, the multitudes crowded round his horse, hung 
by his stirrups, touched his clothes, and throwing 
themselves on their knees, blessed him aloud." The 
intrusive king, with about twelve thousand men, had 
fled out of the city a few days previous. 

The Eetiro, the largest arsenal which the French 
possessed in Spain, still had a garrison of seventeen 
hundred men. But it surrendered on the Idth, and the 
British found in it, one hundred and eighty pieces of 
cannon, twenty thousand stahd of arms, and immense 
stores of all kinds. Meanwhile, *' the French affairs in 
every part of the Peninsula now exhibited that general 
crash and ruin which so usually follows a great military 
disaster, and presages the breaking up of political power*" 

Nor were the mighty results of this great battle 
limited to Southern Europe. At the very moment when 
it took place, Napoleon, at the head of four hundi'ed 
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and fifty thousand men, was entering the Heart of the 
Eussian empire. The news of the defeat of his forces 
in Spain, reached him on the evening preceding the great 
battle of Borodino. It doubtless reached the Emperor 
Alexander also ; and the news must have greatly aided 
the Eussian monarch in forming that remarkable resolve, 
'* I am immoveable ; and no terms whatever shall induce 
me to terminate the war, or to fail in the sacred duty 
of avenging our country." And, in a general order, 
issued shortly after. General Kutosofif, Alexander's chief 
commander, said, " The hand of God is falling heavily 
on Napoleon : Madrid is taken,'* Still, when, in October, 
Wellington, from ihe want of battering-artillery, failed 
in carrying the castle of Burgos, faction again raised its 
head in England, and even dared to question his skill 
and talent as a general ! It was with reference to some 
of these attacks that Wellington took the following 
review of the results of the year. 

" I fear that the public will be disappointed at the 
results of the last campaign : and yet it is,' in fact, the 
most important and successful campaign in which a 
British army has been engaged for the last century. We 
have taken by siege Ciudad Eodrigo, Badajoz, and Sala- 
manca, and the Eetiro has surrendered. Since January, 
this army has sent to England little short of twenty 
thousand prisoners ; and it has taken and destroyed, or 
we now possess, little short of three thousand pieces of 
cannon." 

More wonderful achievements, occupying a series of 
years, never were wrought out by a British army. Sir 
William Napier justly traces the triumph of Salamanca 
and other victories to the forethought of Wellington, in 
having laid such a foundation as he had provided in 
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Torres Vedras. "This strong post was of his own 
planning, — he had chosen it, fortified it, defended it, 
and now, knowing its full value, he was ayailing him- 
self of its advantages. The tree was planted to bear 
such fruit as was gathered at Salamanca, and the value 
of his combinations must be estimated from the general 
result. He had only sixty thousand disposable troops, 
and one hundred thousand were especially appointed to 
watch and control him ; yet he passed the frontier, de- 
feated forty-five thousand men in a pitched battle, and 
^rove twenty thousand others from Madrid in confusion, 
without difficulty and without risk. No general was 
ever more entitled to the honour of victory." 
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XI. 

yiTTOBIA. 

A.D. 1813. 

Tbe splendid AdiieTements (rfthe campaign of 1812 pro- 
duced their jiatafal results. Even the torpid obstinacy of 
GafitiliAiL pride was at last overocazie, and by a decree o( 
the Cortes of September 22nd, 1812, the great English 
general was invested with the supreme command of the 
Spanish armies. He repaired to Cadiz on the 24th of 
December, and on the 30th he was received by the 
Cortes in fall assembly. The news of Napoleon's over- 
throw in Eussia had just arrived, and all hearts seemed 
to expand with hope of the speedy expulsion of his troops 
from Spain. 

England herself also now began to put forth efforts 
commensurate with the crisis. At the opening of the 
year 1813 her land forces consisted of two hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand men, besides twenty-eight thou- 
sand in India, ninety-three thousand militia at home, 
and thirty-two thousand foreign troops in the British 
service. And, besides these, she had two hundred 
thousand native troops in India, a local militia of three 
hundred thousand, and a yeomanrycavalry of sixty-eight 
thousand, forming a grand total of nine hundred and 
forty-nine thousand men in arms ; and her expenditure 
in the year amounted to one hundred and eighteen 
millions sterling. 

Thus supported, her great commander, of whom it may 
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be questioned if his equal in aU respects erer stood 
Upon a field of battle, looked forward with reasonable 
expectation to a coming harvest ; to a campaign in which, 
after four years' toils and sufferings, the grand obj'ect of 
the final expulsion of the French from Spain might be 
anticipated. And assuredly the means he took to gain 
this end in the simplest and completest manner, were 
parked by the most consummate skill and wisdom. 

To be nearer to his supplies, and to relieve the wasted 
provinces of Spain, Wellington had withdrawn his army 
jinto cantonments on the Ooa and the Agueda, that is, 
in Leon and in Beira, or Northern Portugal. All the 
Lusitanian kingdom had long been free from the French, 
and the campaign of 1812 had compelled them to 
abandon all Andalusia, Murcia, Granada, Asturias and 
Estramadura. The French army now occupied only 
central and eastern Spain, the bulk of the troops being 
quartered in New and Old Castile. 

Wellington's chief attention was naturally devoted, 
during the winter, to the task of reorganizing his 
forces for the final stru^le of the opening year. His 
own En^ish army was the only force he had which was 
at all in a condition to march against the enemy. Of 
the Spanish troops he found it necessary to give the 
^anish minister of war, in March 1813, the following 
description : — ** There is not a single battalion or squad- 
ion in the Spanish armies in a condition to take the 
field; there is not in the whole kingdom of Spain a 
dep6t of provisioBS for the support of a single battalion 
for one day ; there is not a shilling of money in any 
military chest. To move them forward at any point 
now, against even inconsiderable bodies of the enemy, 
wopld be to insure their certain destruction.'' 

k2 
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But by unceasing exertions these evils were, in a 
measure, overcome ; and Wellington found himself, in 
the month of May, 1813, for the first time in a state 
appit)aching to an equality with the French. Their force, 
which in former years had often amoimted to nearly 
four hundred thousand men, was now reduced to two 
hundred and thirty-nine thousand, of which about one 
hundred and ninety-seven thousand were present with 
the eagles. Meanwhile Wellington's nominal force now 
amounted to two hundred thousand, and although only 
about one half of this number were fit to take the field, 
the remainder was still of use in maintaining communi- 
cations, guarding convoys, and cutting off the foraging 
parties of the enemy. His principal army of English 
and Portuguese mustered about seventy-five thousand 
men, of whom about forty-four thousand were English. 
The efficiency of the Portuguese troops was advanced in 
a surprising manner; reinforcements, especiaUy of ca- 
valry, had arrived from England ; and the Anglo-Por- 
tuguese troops, conscious of an improved organization, 
were more confident than ever; while the French, 
hearing of the calamities of their brethren in Bussia, 
were proper tionably depressed. Even the Spaniards had, 
in some numbers, been brought into better condition : — 
Wellington had kept them fed and clothed during the 
winter, and had now several efficient corps of native 
troops, ready to act in conjunction with hie own army. 
Hence, on tiie 22nd of May the great English general 
began his march, and when he crossed the stream which 
divides Portugal from Spain, he rose in his stirrups, and 
waving his hand, exclaimed, " Good-bye to Portugal !" , 

The military skill and talent of a commander is never 
more conspicuously seen than in those manoeuvres by 
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which an enemy is defeated without a battle. Such ma- 
noeuvres often resemble the skill and power with which 
an able and fearless horsemaa, even while on the ground, 
will control a powerful courser, forcing him backwards 
by a small leverage upon his mouth. In the present 
instance the French still had a considerable army and 
able generals, and they occupied the centre of Spain, 
defending the capital, and ready to fight, if needful, a 
succession of battles before they would relinquish their 
prey. But their more able antagonist forced them to 
retreat, step by step, without fighting, until their last 
and only stand was made at Vittoria, almost in sight of 
France; and then delivering his attack, he utterly 
routed them, and chased them over the Pyrenees. On 
the 22nd of May, as we have said, the English army 
marched out of Portugal ; on the 21st of June it fought 
and gained the battle of Vittoria ; and before the 1st of 
July the shattered remains of the French army, with 
their King Joseph at their head, had fled over the 
Pyrenees. Little more than «a single month had sufficed 
to destroy, uproot, and utterly abolish the French do- 
minion in Spain, and that at a time, too, when there 
were still one hundred and ninety-seven thousand French 
soldiers in the field, under many able commanders. 

A brave general of the ordinary kind would have 
marched in quest of the French, lying in front of 
Madrid; would ha.ve defeated them, and taken the 
capital. All the smaller bodies of French in Spain 
would then have been called round the king; and in 
July a second battle would have been fought in Ara- 
gon, or in front of Burgos. One more victory, — a third, 
supposing the English to have been always victorious, 
might have sent the French out of Spain ; but any mis- 
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take or mishap might have prevented thw. Bat Wel- 
lington, by masterly tactics, always threatening to tniB 
the enemy's right wing and to get npon his Oomnranica^ 
tions, backed his foe as a man backs a honse, till'he conld 
bring the opposing army into a position fit fot his pur- 
pose ; and then, delivering at once a knock-down blow, 
he drove the whole mass, king ^and army, in fonr-and* 
twenty hours, out of Spain. 

King Joseph had reckoned, in the spring, upon a 
direct attack by the great road to Madrid ; but when it 
would come, or where it would fall, he could not divine, 
for Wellington kept him constantly in doubt, by a 
variety of feigned movements. 

At last, towards the end of May, he found that Wel- 
lington, sending forty thousand men under Graham 
through the difficult passes of the Tras os Montes, and 
moving himself k week after on the Bsla, hsid carried 
his whole army, by the 4th of June, over the Douro, 
and was now in fall march for Valladolid. If be should 
gain that place, Joseph weM knew that his commtflrica- 
tions would be cut off, and his whole army taken, to use 
Napoleon'fe phrase, '^flagrante delicto'' Hastily, therefore, 
Madrid was abandoned, the whole army put in retreat ; 
and now Joseph would make his stand at Burgos. 

Thus one hundred miles of Spanish ground had been 
cleared of the French without firing a shot. And now, 
Joseph Would fight for his kingdom in this, his second 
position. But his generals examined the dotmtry, and 
disliked the prospect. Meanwhile Wellington pushed 
on, conducting his operations continually on the same 
principle, — ^pushing forwards his left wing,- and out- 
flanking and turning the French right. Again per- 
plexed, Joseph now abandoned his second purpose^ as 
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be had abandoned fab fii«t. Burgos must be given np, 
and ifaie retreat mnst be contintted on Vittoria^ Into 
Vittoiia there -was poured, therefore, the artillery depdts 
of Madrid, of Valladolid, and of Bnrgos, and the baggage 
and stores of several armies ; -mih the king's valuables, 
the archives, and papers of the State and of the army, 
and a large amount of treasure. 

Vittoria is only twenty-six miles from Iran, on the 
French frontier. Here, therefore, had been driven to- 
gether, like a flock of sheep, the introders and pltm- 
dereiB of Spain; and one vigorous assault only was 
needed to rid the land of them altogether. It was not 
long delayed. 

It was about the 16th of June when King Joseph 
found his army assembled round Vittoria, reckoning, 
Napier tells us, from sixty to seventy thousand men, 
Wellington had left his sixth division at Medina de 
Fomar, and therefore had sixty thousand English and 
Portuguese, besides some Spanish troops. In the num- 
ber and calibre of their gutu» the French had the ad- 



From the mountain-region through which' the British 
army was marching, the way to Vittoria lay over many 
a rugged steep, and through many dangerous defiles; 
but no difficulty was allowed to stop their march. ** Six 
days they toiled ^unceasingly; but on the seventh, 
swelled by a Spanish reinibrcement, they burst like 
raging streams from every defile, and went foaming into 
the basin of Vittoria." 

The French army was drawn up round this basin, 
which is a small plain about ten miles in length, by 
eight in breadth, through which runs the river Zadora. 
As this battle-field was approached by various mountain- 
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passes, Wellington resolved to enter it from three sides 
at once, forming three distinct combats. General Gra- 
ham, with a corps of about twenty thousand men, was 
to attack from the British left, and to pass the Zadora at 
Ariaga, near the city of Vittoria. Hill was to attack 
from the right, with an equal force. Wellington sta« 
tioned himself in the centre, with a rather larger force, 
which was to descend from the mountain ridges, to cross 
the Zadora by various roads, and to march straight upon 
Yittoria. In fact, the whole battle was merely an 
attack on a strong army hemmed in, by an army equally 
strong, and marching to the attack on three sides at the 
same moment. 

At daybreak the English began to move ; but the dis- 
tance to Vittoria was several miles, and every step was 
to be contended for. Hill reached the village of Puebla 
about ten in the morning; pushed on, fighting hard, 
till he gained the village of Subijana de Al^va, and so 
placed himself in communication with the English 
centre. Oraham had to make a march of several miles 
to reach Ariaga, near Vittoria ; but about one o'clock his 
attack began to tell. This was a serious one for the 
French ; for, if successful, it would cut them off from 
the great road to Bayonne. King Joseph, finding both 
his flanks thus threatened, sent an order to the' centre 
to retire. But the troops were fiercely engaged, and 
retreat was difficult. Meanwhile, however, the three 
attacks of the English, right, left, and centre, were all 
succeeding ; and step by step, the French were being 
pushed back upon Vittoria. 

" At BIX o'clock, "^says Napier, " the French reached 
the last defensible height in frx)nt of Vittoria. Behind 
them was the plain in which the city stood, and beyond 
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the city ¥rere thonsandB of oarriages and animalB, and 
of men, women, and children, crowded together in all 
ihe madness of terror ; and as the English shot went 
booming overhead, the vast crowd started and swerved 
with a convulsive movement, while a dull and horrid 
cry of distress arose ; but there was no hope, no stay for 
anny or multitude, it was the wreck of a nation !" Still, 
the courage of the French soldiers was unquelled. Their 
artillery for a time kept the allies in check, but suddenly 
the fourth English division, rushing forward, carried a 
hill on the left, and the heights were at once abandoned. 
Joseph, finding the main road so completely blocked up 
by carriages that the artilleiy could not pass, indicated 
the road of Salvatierra as the line of retreat, and the 
army went off in a confused and yet compact body on 
that side, leaving Yittoria on its left. The British 
infantry followed hard, and the light cavalry galloped 
through the town to intercept the new line of retreat. 
All became disorder and confusion, the guns were left, 
while the artillerymen fled with the horses. Ve- 
hemently and closely did the British pursue, and 
nothing could stop their victorious career until night 
and the disappearance of the flying masses had ended 
the struggle. The French lost all their artillery, all 
their baggage, all their equipages, aU their stores, 
treasures, and papers, ** so that no man," says a French 
writer, " could prove even how much pay was due to 
him. Generals and subordinate ofQcers T^ere alike 
reduced to the clothes on their backs, and many of them 
were barefooted." 

" Never was victory more complete. The trophies were 
innumerable. Marshal Jourdan's baton of command was 
brought to Lord Wellington, who sent it to the Prince 
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fiegent, from wham he quickly rewelTed one of an 
English marshal in rettmi. The Iosb of the Frendi was 
nerer ascertained ; that of the allies was three thonsand 
five hnndred and sixty HBeven English, one thonsand and 
fiftj-nine Portngnese, and five hnndred and fifbj Spanish. 
The spoil taken was enotinoas. " The soldiers of the 
army," wrote Lord Wellington, *' have got among them 
about a million sterling in moaey, with the exoeption of 
abont one hnndred thonsand dollars fonnd in the mili- 
tary chest.'* " Rich vestures of all sorts, gold and 
silver plate, pictures, jewels, parrots, monkeys, and 
children, lay scattered abont the field amidst weeping 
mothers and wailing children. Joseph himself narrowly 
enoaped ; a squadron of dragoons pursued his carriage 
and fired into it" 

All the remaining bodies off the French in Spain fell 
in the fell of Vittoria. They escaped otit of the kingdom 
by various roads as quicHy as possible. "Joseph's 
reign was over, the crown had fellen from his head, and 
after years of toils and combats, which had rather been 
admired than understood, the great English leader, 
emerging from the chaos of the Peninsular struggle, 
stood on the summit of the Pyrenees a recognized con^ 
queror. From those lofty pinnacles the clangour of his 
trumpets pealed clear and loud, and the splendour of 
his genius appeared as H flaming beacon to warring 
naticms."* 

Thus, in some five or sis weeks, had a great kingdom 
been cleared of its invaders and oppressors — not by the 
power of superior numbers, but by the natural ascen- 
dancy of a consummate military genius. *• Here," re- 
marks Napier, " was a noble axmj driven like sheep 
• Napier, vol. V. p. 132. 
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befoie prowHng wolves, althonetgli in every action the 
officers had been prompt and skilM, and the soldiers 
brave, firm, and obedient. The French troops were 
excellent and nTimerons, and the conntiy strong and 
&voiirable for defence ; bnt the sonl of a great com- 
mander was wanting ; and hence, the Bsla, the Tonnes, 
the Daero, the Carrion, the Pisnerga, seemed to be all 
dried np, the mountains to be levelled ; and sixty thou- 
sand veteran soldiers, willing to fight at every step, were 
hurried with all the tumult and confasion[of defeat 
across the Ebro." 

The deliverance of the Peninsula, by a force so fax 
inferior to that of the French, must always remain one 
of Wellington's greatest gloriefs. The same French 
writer, whom we have already quoted, Jules Matirel, 
remarks this surprising fact. He says : '* The truth is, 
that from 1808 to 1813, Wellington never had thirty 
thouirand English under his orders, even at a period 
when the Imperial armies deluged the Peninsula with 
not fewer than three hundred and seventy thousand 
men." ' 

Nor were the results of this great day confined to the 
Spanish peninsula* Like its predecessor, the victory of 
Salamanca, the battle of Vittoria shook the whole conti- 
nent of Europe. Napoleon himself, holding his ground 
at Dresden, had, up to this moment, succeeded in with- 
holding Austria from any actual participation in the 
confederacy against him. He had even succeeded, on 
the 30th of June, in obtaining a convention for the res- 
toration of peace between himself, Eussia, and Prussia. 
But the very next day the news of the expulsion of the 
French from Spain reached Dresden, filling Napoleon 
and his ministers with consternation, and giving new 
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life and vigour to the Bussian and Prussian councils. 
The allies regretted that any cessation of arms had been 
agreed to, and they began to long for its termination. 
The yery moment it expired by lapse of time, Austria 
joined tiie allies, war was actively resumed, and the 
autumn had not ended before Napoleon had been driven 
across the Bhine, and Grermany freed from the presence 
of the French armies. 

The French writer from whom we have just quoted, 
— Jules Maurel, thus notices this remarkable passage in 
modem history. 

*' Scarcely had the armistice been signed when intelli- 
gence arrived that the French had lost everything in 
Spain. In forty days Wellington had turned, one after 
another, all the positions occupied by the French 
armies of the centre, of the south and of the north, and 
had crossed the Tormes, the Douro, the Esla, the 
Carrion, and the Ebro. He had reached Vittoria ; he 
had gained a decisive battle; he had expelled King 
Joseph from the Peninsula, and had planted his army 
on the Pyredees. In the beginning of May he was in 
Portugal ; on the 23rd of June he was on the frontiers 
of France. The defeat of Vittoria entirely neutralized 
the victories of Lutzen and Bautzen, and at once re- 
stored the coalition." 
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xn. 

WATEELOO.^ 
A.D. 1815. 

We have, in the preceding chapters, descrihed the three 
several stages hy which the Duke of Wellington had 
conducted the British army to that elevated position in 
which the peace of 1814 left it. We have seen how 
it had, first, on the hroad fields of ^Castile, boldly en- 
countered a French army of twice its strength, and had 
sent it back in defeat. Next, at Salamanca, meeting an 
army of equal force, it had scattered it by an assault of 
a single hour; annihilating at a blow one half of its 
strength. And lastly, falling upon the intrusive king 
himself in his final position of retreat and defence at 
Vittoria, it had driven his entire array, like a fiock of 
frightened sheep, over the Pyrenees. After these 
triumphs, by which a whole realm of great extent had 
been delivered from its invaders, there seemed scarcely 
any way by which the feme and honour of the British 
army and its illustrious commander could be enhanced ; 
except by an event not to be anticipated ; — an encounter 
with the great conqueror of modem times, now an exile 
at Elba ; and a triumph over him in a befitting field and 
at the head of a formidable army. 

This event, however unlikely it might seem, was 
reserved for England's soldiers and her general; and it 
occurred in less than a year after the apparent restora- 
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tion of peace. Napoleon suddenly left his island-home, 
reappeared in France, gathered his soldiers round him, 
and re-entered Paris as once more its emperor. Natu- 
rally enough, the sovereigns who had compelled his 
retirement, scarcely nine months before, resolved to 
maintain their position ; and they covenanted with each 
other to place armies amounting to six hundred thou- 
sand men on the soil of France in the course of July 
1815. The British portion of this force was collecting 
together in the months of May and June, under the 
duke's command; when Napoleon determined not to 
wait for the attack, but to carry the war into the allied 
territories; and, accordingly, in the second week in 
June he entered Belgium. Before he had proceeded 
twenty miles he encountered both the English and the 
Prussian armies ; and on the fourth day, at a distance 
of about tbirly miles from ^ French frontier, was 
fought the great and decisive battle of Watebloo. 

This mjCHnentous contest will reqvire of us a more 
lengthened description than we haye given of any oi 
the preceding battles ; both because it was an event of 
the highest possible importance to the fate of England, 
of Europe, and of the world ; and also because it was, 
so to speak, a suooession of battles fought on one field, 
and on the same day. In a former case we have seen 
<«an army of forty t^usand men defeated in forty 
minutes;" but here the deadly strife Oiccupied nearly 
ten hours. The French opened the attack at eleven in 
the morning, and at nine o'clock at night the last of 
their battalions had not yet quitted the field. In the 
course of these ten hours four or five desperate and pro- 
longed contests had taken place ; e^ch of which might 
have been justly called a battle. It will be impossible^ 
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therefore, to give a^y fair or ooiapLdto idea of this long- 
continued stniggle, without occupying much greater 
space than ifi required for an ordinary battla* 

It i» also a history which is thickly stridwn with con- 
troy^:siBS. The defeated general himself was the first to 
open this wordy slaife. The foss of the fi^t of Water- 
loo was a £^t to which he nev^ could be reconciled. 
That bj^ttij^ hurled him, finally, from the throne on 
which Im had for a second time seated himself; and 
sent him to wear out the few remaining yeais of his h&b 
on tibie rook of St. Helena. In that retirement he 
occupied himself, for the most part,*in a series of efforts 
to re^uscit^fte his extinguish^ ^' glory. "^ In these 
attempts he was hampered by no moral scruples ; for, 
as Emerson h^ remarked, ''this, the higbadrplaced 
individual in the world, had not the meiiib of GOmm(m 
truth and honesty ; he would steal, sls^ider, asasssinyie, 
as his interest indicated." Any reas<»iabLe man, 
therefore, will read his " BastcKrical Memoir/' book ix., 
written at St Helena, and published in London in 1820, 
with that .'caution which is so plainly called for when a 
document is confessedly an ea^rU statement, and 
written by oi^ who is }amwn to be of un£^ompulous 
character. 

Yet that document has been received in miany quaiiers 
with a credulity which is somewhat su?Tp?:ising. It is 
true that this credulity may be accounted for in the 
case of the Fren,ch historians, — who, obliged to confess 
that their defeat at Waterloo was *' horrible ;" — a " mas- 
sacre ;" — a " deluge of blood," — are glad to have supplied 

* A French vrriter tells us that* when he had dictated, at Paris, 
iiie hulled of this battle, he finished hy eKclaimang, with a gioan, 
" It was lost, and my glory with it V* 
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to them, tinder Napoleon's own band, the apology that 
he was oyermatched and greatly outnumbered; and 
that yet, after all, he would have proved victorious if 
one of his generals had not disobeyed his commands. 

The latter of these two pleas has been generally 
rejected by English writers, — ^utterly denied as its truth 
has been by the party so accused. But, strangely 
enough, although there was every probability that 
Napoleon's account of his own strength, and of that of 
his opponent, would be wholly untrustworthy, — several 
of our best English writers have given entire credence 
to his statement of the real amount of his army ; even 
while those statements are clearly refuted by abundant 
testimonies of many Frenchmen. And this point is not 
an inunaterial one. For if we could admit the truth of 
Napoleon's [final conclusion, that '* On that day sixty- 
nine thousand French beat one hundred and twenty 
thousand men ; and the victory was only torn from them 
between eight and nine o'clock at night by the increase 
.of the allies to one hundred and fifty thousand men,"* — 
what merit could we assign to the British soldiers, or 
to their great commander, for such a victoiy ? But, in 
sober verity, of all the fedsehoods deliberately put forth 
by Napoleon in the course of his life, this, probably, is 
nearly the greatest. 

Let us, however, now endeavour to arrange our 
narrative in its proper order. The army which was 
assembling in Belgium under the duke's command, had 
reached, in the beginning of Jime, the respectable amount 
of almost one hundred thousand men. It contained, 
however, far more Belgians, Hanoverians, Brunswickers, 
and Dutchmen, than of British troops, and far more 
* Hist. Memoirs, book is. p. 209. 
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new levies, Landwehr, and militia, than of experienced 
soldiers. The English regiments which had followed 
the duke through all the fields of Spain had been sent to 
America, and were now on the Atlantic, on their return 
home. He had some of the Guards, and a few other 
regiments of some standing ; but the largest portion of 
the British troops which had yet reached Belgium were 
second battalions — new recruits drafted from the mi- 
litia: — and the same observation would apply to the 
Hanoverians and other auxiliaries. 

It was a knowledge of this intrinsic weakness of the 
duke's army, and of the fact that ten or fifteen thousand 
of his old Peninsular troops would soon join him, that 
decided Napoleon, as is frankly confessed,* to make a 
sudden attack on the British and Prussian forces before 
they were fully prepared to meet him. Silently, there- 
fore, but with his usual skill and rapidity, Napoleon 
brought together a powerful army, and on the morning 
of the 15th of June he moved forward and entered 
Belgium. 

And here we are met by one of the most current of all 
tlie fictions: which are connected with this history. A 
variety of writers have repeated, one after another, — 
Napoleon himself setting them the example, — ^the story 
that the duke never heard of the approach of the 
French Tintil eleven o'clock in the evening of that day, 

* " Information which might be depended upon, had made known 
the position of the Allies in all particulars." — Fleury, vol. ii. p. 161. 

" To anticipate the Allies, and to commence hostilities before they 
toere ready, it waff necessary to take the field on the 15th of June.*' — 
Hist. Memoir, Book ix. p. 59. 

** The period of the arrival of the English army from America was 
known. The allied armies could not be in readiness to act simul- 
taaeously until July."— G^wr^aud'tf Campaign, p. 29. 

L 
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while at a ball at Brussels. The facts, however, which 
are beyond dispute, are these, — ^that the French did not 
enter Charleroi, the first Belgian town, until eleven or 
twelve o'clock on June the 15th ; — that tidings of their 
movement reached the duke at Brussels by three o'clock, 
and that between four and five o'clock that same after- 
noon, orders went out to every corps of the British 
army to move to the front ; many of them beginning' 
their march that same evening. There was no surprise, 
then, nor was there the loss of a single day. The 
French had not marched thirty miles, — had not entered 
any place of the least importance, when on the third 
day, they found the British army drawn up across their 
path, and had to fight the battle of Waterloo. 
*li They had, indeed, found their progress arrested still 
earlier. Entering Belgium on the 16th, they were 
stopped the very next day at Ligny by the Prussians, 
at Quatre Bras by a part of the English army. Marshal 
Blucher being defeated, and retiring a few miles, the 
duke fell back also, and thus was enabled to draw up 
his army at Waterloo, a position which he had before 
observed to be an advantageous one, and which was in 
all respects well suited to the defence of Brussels. 

It was on the afternoon of the 17th of June that the 
duke's army found itself assembled on this spot. The 
French army, led by Napoleon himself, soon approached, 
but the day was too far advanced to afford time for a 
general engagement. The two armies, therefore, took 
position, the English on a rising ground called Mont 
St. Jean, about half a mile in advance of the village of 
Waterloo, and nine miles on the French side of Brussels : 
the French on a series of heights facing Mont St. Jean, 
having the village of Planchenoit on the right, and 
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looking down upon a small valley which separated the 
two hosts. 

And now we are naturally brought to a consideration 
of the question, what was the respective strength of these 
two armies ? This is a point upon which Napoleon has 
bestowed great pains in his *' Historical Memoir, Book 
ix.," and on which he has succeeded in deluding many 
English writers. 

As to the strength of the British army, there can be 
no kind of doubt upon that point, for the actual numbers 
present in each battalion and squadron was carefully 
recorded; and these records were needed to establish 
the respective rights of all present to honours and re- 
wards. We have spoken of a gross amount of nearly 
one hundred thousand men. But of these, several thou- 
sands were required to garrison Antwerp, Ostend, Nieu- 
port, Ypres, Toumai, and Mens, — the loss at Quatre 
Bras had been three or four thousand, and a corps of ob- 
servation posted at Hal, consisted of nearly six thousand. 
When these deductions were made, not quite seventy 
thousand men remained, to meet Napoleon's attach at 
Waterloo. 

The British infantry in the field were fifteen thousand 
one hundred and eighty-one, and the German Legion in- 
fantry were three thousand three hundred and one. The 
British and German cavalry were seven thousand eight 
hundred and forty, and their artillery was three thousand 
four hundred and ninety-three. Thus the whole reliable 
force of the duke — the force to which he must look to 
stand the Erench attack — was not quite thirty thou- 
sand men. All this was well known tg Napoleon, who, 
in his ** Book ix.," says, ** Victory appeared to be cer- 
tain" for the French army consisted of ** good troops, 

l2 
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while, in the enemy's army, the English only, amounting 
to forty thousand at most, could be reckoned upon as 
such."* 

The "allied troops" who made up the duke's array, 
consisted of ten thousand seven hundred and fifty-five 
Hanoverians, many of whom were mere landwehr or 
militia, and nearly twenty-five thousand Belgians, Dutch, 
and men of Brunswick and Nassau. Some of these 
fought gallantly, but others retreated whenever the 
French approached, — some actually flying from the field. 
Hence Napoleon justly says, " one Englishman might be 
coimted for one frenchman : — two Dutchmen, Prussians, 
or soldiers of the Confederation, for one Prenchmen." 

Adopting, therefore, Napoleon's own method of cal- 
culation, we may say, that the duke had an army nomi- 
nally amounting to about sixty-eight thousand men, but 
really equal to something less than fifty thousand. 

And now we turn to the other side of ihe account. 
Here we must, to be safe, accept only French testimony. 
If we draw together all the credible statements of this 
class that we can find, we shall probably be able to 
arrive at a just conclusion. 

There was published at Paris, in 1815, a volume by an 
officer atliached to the staff, which may be considered to be 
**the French account," at the] time and in detail, of this 
battle. In this volume, the whole army which entered 
Belgium is stated to have been " one hundred and fifty 
thousand effective men, of whom about thirty thousand 
were cavalry." It seems improbable that a staff-officer 
should have greatly erred, or that a Frenchman should 
have exaggerated the strength of the beaten army. 
Beckoning, therefore, the gross number to have been one 
♦ Hist. Memoir, Book ix. p. 127. 
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hnndred and fifty ihonsand ; and deducting fifteen thou- 
sand for losses at Ligny, and at Quatre Bras, we may 
estimate the force detached under Grouchy on the 17 th, 
at about thirty-eight or forty thousand men, and the 
strength of the French army at Waterloo at something 
more than ninety thousand. 

And this estimate precisely agrees vdth Napoleon's 
own statement, written at Paris three days after the 
battle. In this bulletin he says, '* We estimated the 
force of the English army at eighty thousand men. 
We supposed that a Prussian corps which migU he in line 
towards the right might be fifteen thousand men. The 
enemy's force, then, was upwards of ninety thousand 
men : ours, less numerous." 

He is here speaking of the morning. But there was 
not a Prussian soldier in the field until five o'clock in 
the afternoon: and this Napoleon well knew. Why, 
then, does he here introduce a ** supposed" Prussian 
corps ? Clearly, in order to bring up the allied force to 
ninety-five thousand men, so that he might be able to 
add, "Ours, less numerous" He had every possible 
motive, as a beaten general striving to make the best of 
his case, — for saying, ifJte had dared, — " The enemy was 
more than ninety thousand strong, but we had not quite 
seventy thousand." But he could not venture, in the 
face of abimdant evidence then existing, to say that 
his army was less than eighty thousand, the force he 
assigns to the English. He therefore, by an *' ingenious 
device," augments the allied force to ninety-five thou- 
sand ; and then he can venture to assert that his own 
army was inferior in numbers. There is clearly implied 
in this statement, an admission, that his own force was 
not greatly below ninety-five thousand. 
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Yet, when Ney and others were dead, and the records, 
in all probability, scattered or destroyed, the same man 
who wrote this bulletin, concocted at St, Helena, four 
or five years after, a widely-different account. In his 
** Book ix." p. 128, he puts forth an elaborate table, 
purporting to show, that the whole force of the French 
army at Waterloo was only sixty-eight thousand six 
hundred and fifty men! And such has been the im- 
posing effect of this table, that many English writers, 
while they could detect the falsehood of other state- 
ments in that same volume, still accepted, as an unde- 
niable £istct» the ooncliuion, that Kapoleon's army at 
Waterloo consisted of only sixty- eight thousand six 
hundred and fifty men ! Yet only common prudence, and 
the use of a little careful scrutiny, was needed, to prove 
that these same elaborate tables in "Book ix." were 
nothing more than what is usually called, in railway- 
language, '' a cooked accounts" 

The proof of this shall be given from French writers 
alone. And» first, let '* Book ix." refute itself, by its 
own self-contradictions. At page 71, it gives the seoond 
corps, nineteen thousand eight hundred infantry ; while 
at p. 95 — 97, it states the same infantry, at the same 
moment, at twenty-one thousand. At page 128 it gives 
the first corps sixteen thousand five hundred infantry, 
and at table Fit calls the same infetntry) seventeen 
thousand six hundred* At page 128 the cavalry of tiie 
Guard and the third and fourth corps of cavalry are 
stated at ten thousand ; while at pp. 158 and 173 they 
are twice called twelve thousand. ' At p. 35 we are 
told that " the regiments generally had but two batta- 
lions; each battalion consisting of six hundred men, 
present and under arww." Yet in ihe principal table, F, 
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the regiments aie always estimated at either one thou- 
sand or eleven hundred men, the battalions at five 
hundred or five hundred and fifty. Thus it is abundantly 
clear, even from the pages of " Book ix." itself, that its 
writer is one who *' plays at fafit and loose with figures." 

But other refutations, from purely French sources, 
are abundant. We have seen that Kapoleon states, in 
" Book ix. " p. 35, that his battalions had six hundred 
men ; but that he quietly puts them down in table F, as 
being only five hundred or five hundred and fifty. 

Now in his portfolio, captured at Charleroi, and pub- 
lished at Brussels, there was one report, made by an 
officer named De Launoy, and dated *' Montalimert, 
June 4," which said, " The first battalion, seven hundred 
and twenty strong, marched on the 1st of June." And, 
in the Mmteur of May 28, published at Paris under 
Napoleon's own authority, there was given a letter 
dated " Lille, May 26" which says, " Our garrison is 
entirely composed of battalions of select troops^ which 
successively arrive: the twentieth arrived yesterday: 
almost all consist of seven hundred and twenty men : 
we are expecting two battalions of veterans." Now 
these troops formed part of the first corps, as stated in 
^' Book ix." p. 31 ; and in table E they are all set 
down as having in each battalion, five huadred and fiffcy 
men I 

It was of this first corps that Marshal Ney spoke in 
his letter of June 26, 1815, in which he complained of 
having it taken away from him on the 16th. He de- 
scribes it as having consisted of "between twenty- 
five and thirty thousand men." He must have had 
the actual returns in his pocket when he wrote iMs. 
Now if the battalions generally consisted of seven 
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hundred and twenty men, as the Momteur of May 28 
had told UB, then its thirty-two battalions would 
have contained twenty-three thousand and forty men ; 
which added to fourteen hundred cavalry, and fifteen 
hundred and sixty-four artillery-men, would be accu- 
rately described as "between twenty-five and thirty 
thousand men." But Napoleon, in his statement of the 
force at Waterloo, sets down the infantry of this corps 
as only sixteen thousand five hundred; thus contra- 
dicting; at once, the statement of the Momteur, the report 
found in his own portfolio, and the declaration of the 
Marshal who commanded that corps ! 

In the same spirit, in the table of the troops at 
Waterloo, (Book ix. p. 128,) we find the infantry of the 
Guard set down as being eleven thousand five hundred. 
Yet Gourgaud, Napoleon's aide-de-camp, and Fleur}' de 
Chaboulon, his secretary, both concur in stating this 
infantry to have been fourteen thousand.* 

Of the heavy cavaliy we have abready seen, that while 
Napoleon, in his table, at p. 128, sets it down at 4000, 
8000, and 3000, or 10,000 in all, he afterwards twice 
describes it, at p. 158 and at p. 173, as " these twelve 
thousand select horse." 

Once more, in **Book ix.," p. 129, he states the force 
detached under Grouchy to have been thirty-four thou- 
sand three hundred. His own companion at St. Helena, 
General Montholon, in his history, (vol. i. p. 14,) calls 
this force forty-two thousand. 

All this evidence, then, drawn from several quarters, 

but wholly French, points to one conclusion, — ^namely, 

that Napoleon, in forming his tables for "Book ix.," 

deliberately reduced his real strength at Waterloo by 

♦ Gourgaud, p. 38 ; Fleury, vol. ii. p. 167. 
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about one-fourth or one-fifth; and that his first state- 
ment, in his bulletin issued at the time, was the tme 
one ; namely, that his army was only somewhat ** less 
numerous than ninety-five thousand." 

And to this conclusion a remarkable support is 
found, in the behaviour of the two generals on the 
day preceding the action. Wellington had beaten 
nearly every one of Napoleon's marshals ;* — and could 
not but feel a degree of exultation at the thought 
of meeting the master of them all. Napoleon, on 
his part, had to encounter a general who had never 
been conquered. Supposing, then, the armies to have 
been nearly equal in strength, what might have been 
anticipated, but a degree of eager anticipation on Wel- 
lington's side, and of seriousness on Napoleon's P In- 
stead of which, what do we hear ? The duke writes to 
Marshal Blucher, that he will accept battle, if the mar- 
shal ¥dll assist him with one corps of his army. Mean- 
while, Napoleon's only anxiety is lest the English 
should escape him. ** He was surprised," writes his 
secretary, Fleury, ** when daylight discovered to him 
that the English army had not quitted its positions, but 
appeared disposed to accept battle." ** He returned to 
his head-quarters (Book ix. p. 125) full of satisfaction 
at the great fault committed by the enemy's general." 
*' He held this," says Brialmont, '* to be rashness, and a 
fault, exclaiming, ' At last, then, I have them, — these 
English I'" Do not these views and anticipations, on 
the part of both of the generals, make it quite evident 
that each of them was fully aware of the great supe- 

« Janot, at Boli9a aad Vimiera ; Victor at Talavera ; Ifaasena 
at Busaco ; Key, after Torres Yedras ; Marmont at Salamanca ; 
Jourdau at Vittoria ; and Soult in the Pyrenees, Toulouse, &c. &c. 
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rioiity of the French army; and of the temerity of 
which the duke wonld be guilty if, without any assur- 
ance of support, he Yentored on an engagement in the 
face of such odds ? 

It is worth remark, too, that while several of the best 
English writers have accepted with the most good- 
natured simplicity. Napoleon's own account of the force 
with which he fought this battle— French historians, 
even when admirers of Napoleon, show much less faith 
in his assertions. Thus, Lamartine, having Napoleon's 
IXth Book before him, in which the number, *' sixty- 
eight thousai^d, six hundred and fifty men," is strenu- 
ously insisted on — quietly disregards the fiction, and 
repeatedly speaks of the French force as being " eighty 
thousand men." * 

But Napoleon's '^certamty of success,** of which he 
speaks at p. 127 of his Book ix., rested more upon the 
superior quality of his troops than on their superior numr 
hers. He was thoroughly well aware, both of the slight 
value of the Belgian and Hanoverian auxiliaries, and of 
the excellence of his own troops. And the duke, also, 
knew full well both of these facts. On the 8th of May 
he had written to Lord Stewart, " I have got an infiunous 
army ; very weak and ill-equipped ; and a very inex- 
perienced staff." And seven days after the battle, he 
repeated to Lord Bathurst, that he had got " not (mly 
the worst troops, but the worst-equipped army, with 
the worst staff, that ever was brought together." f 

On the other hand, Napoleon's army was, for its 
amount, the finest that he had ever led into the field. 
Thus his secretary, Fleury, says,/' The whole army was 

, • History of the Beetoration, toL ii. p. 877, 388. 
t Pespatchee^ toL viii. p. 168. 
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Buperb, and full of ardour." Lamartmo speaks of it as 
**hifl grand army of chosen men; every Ijattalion of 
which had a soul equal to the utmost extremity." 
Napoleon himself, in " Book ix.," says : " The spectacle 
was really magnificent : the earth seemed proud of being 
trod by such intrepid combatants." And at St. Helena 
he told O'Meara: **My troops were so good, that I 
esteemed fhem sufficient to beat a hundred and twenty 
thousand."* 

Thus, as Brialmont remarks, whatever might be the 
numerical proportion of the two armies, " when we come 
to look at the respective qualities of ihe troops, the 
inferiority of the Anglo-Belgian army ioas enormous. Not 
only was it composed of heterogeneous elements ; but it 
consisted ahnost entirely of young soldiers, a lai^ pro- 
portion of whom had never been under fire. The Hano- 
verian contingent was made up of militia ; and many 
regiments were fit only for garrison duty."t 

The evening which preceded the meij^orable 18th of 
June was dark and cloudy; the rain fell in torrents, 
and the men were often ankle-deep in water. But, how- 
ever deplorable might be their outward condition, the 
interest of this eventful moment rendered the combat- 
ants on either side, almost insensible to physical suffer- 
ings. Every man in both armies knew that a great and 
decisive battle was to be fought on the following day. 
With the opening morning, then, would begin what 
might prove the final contest, — ending a strife of nations 
which had lasted more than twenty years. The two 
greatest generals of the age were for the first time to be 
brought into collision : the conqueror of Europe was to 

• O'Meara, vol. i. p. 464. 

t Brialiiiont's WeUiBgt(Mi, voL ii. p. 440. 
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measure swords with the deliverer of Spain. No two 
such leaders, it has been well observed, had eonfronted 
each other, since Hannibal and tScipio met at Zama. 

Doubtless, and very naturally, the greatest degree of 
confidence was felt in the camp of the invaders. The 
French soldiers relied with reason on the extraordinary 
talents, of their great leader, victorious in fifty contests, 
foiled in scarcely any. The men who stood by his side, 
too, were the veterans who had marched triumphantly 
over many victorious fields, and who now felt defeat, 
under such a captain, -to be scarcely possible. They 
were confident, too, in their numbers. All of them had 
heard that the emperor had carried over the frontier a 
picked army of one hundred and fifty thousand men. 
They saw on the heights around them the first and 
second corps, amounting together to nearly fifty thou- 
sand men, with the sixth, less numerous, in reserve. 
The Imperial Guard was there, from eighteen to twenty 
thousand strong,— the finest troops that France had 
ever possessed, and the cuirassiers, nearly six thousand 
in number. What could a mixed force of a few Englis)i, 
joined with Belgians, Hanoverians, and Dutchmen, do 
against such a power ? 

Very naturally, therefore, we learn from Gourgaud, 
that " the French troops were full of enthusiasm. Such 
were the acclamations of joy, that they prevented the 
orders from being heard."* From Napoleon to his gene- 
rals, from the generals to the troops, the feeling had 
spread and become universal. *'AhI we have them, 
then,— these English ! " 

The British troops had not the same ground of confi- 

♦ Gotirgand's Waterloo, p. 96. 
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dence. Tliey knew well that their own numbers did 
not amount to one-third of the strength of ^Napoleon's 
army, and that the Hanoverian and Belgian landwehr, 
by whom their line was to be filled up, were of very 
uncertain value. Many of the battalions, both Englii^ 
and foreign, had never been in action before. Still, 
iiiey had a great and well-founded trust in their com- 
mander ; and with a spirit like his own, they meant to 
do their duty, and while they lived to stand their ground. 
The field of Waterloo, or the heights of Mont St. Jean, 
as the English and the French respectively call this 
spot, is a piece of slightly- elevated grpund lying, as we 
lmv(9 already said, about one thousand yards in advance 
of the village of Waterloo. Brussels, in which Napoleon 
intended to sleep that night, was about nine miles in 
the rear of the English army. The main road from 
Charleroi to Brussels passed through the French position, 
descended into the valley, and then ascended Mont St. 
Jean, cntting the English position at right angles near 
a farm-house called La Haye Sainte. The English line 
lay about two hundred yards behind this farm-house. 
Here w^ the centre and left centre. In advance of tho 
right wing of the English army, and between it and the 
lelTb wing of the French, stood a larger house, surrounded 
by walled gardens and orchards, and called Hougoumont. 
As this place would have afforded great advantages 
to the French in preparing attacking columns, tho 
duke placed in it some companies of the foot-guards, 
with some Nassau and Hanoverian troops, and enjoined 
its resolnte defence. Well were his orders obeyed, for 
the utmost efforts of a whole army corps of the French 
were ineffectual to carry this position. The French lost 
six or eight thousand men in the attempt, bat up to the 
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very close of the day the English foot-guards maintained 
their possession. 

The position of Waterloo was deliberately chosen by 
the duke, and the choice is commended by all unpreju- 
diced critics. Yet Napoleon, ungenerous throughout, 
strives to depreciate his antagonist's judgment in this 
particular. He says, in "Book ix:" — "The English 
general had in his rear the defiles of the forest of 
Soignes, so that if beaten, retreat was impossible " 
(p. 126). Upon which M. Lamartine observes: "In 
fighting on the borders of a forest fortified in all its 
approaches, as well as by its own impenetrability, the 
duke had every pledge of victory, if victory was pos- 
sible ; and of a secure retreat if defeat were unavoidable. 
Waterloo was an admirable field of battle, and it is to 
be regretted that Napoleon has not acknowledged this, 
but has obstinately striven to prove that his conqueror 
was unworthy of him. These are the littlenesses of glory. 
The choice of Waterloo on Wellington's part was a 
further mark of that genius, at once resolute, powerful, 
and prudent, which has characterized all the campaigns 
of this general." % 

It should be added, that the duke, during five years 
of constant warfare with the French armies, had never 
once been beaten by them in a pitched battle. Nor had 
he any thought of retreating upon the present occasion, 
or any desire to make a special provision for such an 
emergency. In after years he dropped the remark: 
" I knew that they could never so beat us, but that we 
could have made good the forest against them." 

And now the several divisions of the two armies were 
placed in the positions which to the two commanders 
seemed suitable. On the left of Napoleon's line he 
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placed his second corps, which he himself states to have 
consisted of seventeen thousand nine hundred men, and 
which nndonhtedlj was nearer twenty thousand. This 
corps, to which his hrother Jerome was attached, was 
ordered to seize upon Hougonmont, and then to attack 
the right of the British army. Napoleon's right wing 
was formed of his first corps, under Ney's command. 
This corps had not yet been in action, and was com- 
plete. Napoleon sets down its strength as seventeen 
thousand nine hundred men; but Ney, who com- 
manded it, describes it as *' from twenty-five to thirty 
thousand." In the second line stood the sixth corps, 
consisting of seven or eight thousand men ; the heavy- 
cavalry, of about seven thousand ; and in a third line 
stood the Imperial Guard, which, of cavalry and in- 
fantry, had at least eighteen thousand. The artillery 
numbered more than six thousand men, with two hun- 
dred and forty cannon. The entire force was probably 
described with truth in Napoleon's bulletin of the battle, 
in which he calls it *' less than ninety-five thousand." 

Against these the duke had to place in position, on 
the opposite heights, his fifteen thousand one hundred 
and eighty-one British infantry, his thl*ee thousand three 
hundred infantry of the German Legion, and about 
twenty-eight thousand Belgians, Hanoverians, and 
Brunswickers. Many of these showed themselves, in the 
battle, unable to stand a French attack. In the second 
line he had seven thousand eight hundred and forty 
English and German cavalry, and about four thousand 
five hundred Belgians, Hanoverians, and Brunswickers. 
His artillerymen (English, Belgian, &c.,) were five 
thousand six hundred, and his guns, one hundred and 
fifty<-six. At Hal and Enghien, on the road from Mens 
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1o Brussels, the duke placed a delaclimeiit of five thou- 
sand eight hundred and nineteen men to guard against 
any possible device in that quarter. These could take 
no part in the battle, being fixed by their orders at a 
distance of several mUes from it. 

The duke had slept for a few hours at his head- 
quarters in the village of Waterloo, and then rising 
before dawn on the morning of the 18th he wrote several 
letters, in which he expressed his confidence that all 
would go well, but still gave specific orders for all that 
was to be done in Brussels, Antwerp, &c., in the event 
of the success of the French attack. He then saw to 
the distribution of the reserves of artillery, which had 
been parked in the village, so that supplies should be 
readily forwarded to every point where they might be 
needed. He also personally inspected the arrangements 
made for the reception of the wounded. Then mounting 
his horse Copenhagen, ho rode to Hougoumont, and 
thence down a lane leading through the wood beyond it. 
Halting on the eastern slant of the thicket, he narrowly 
surveyed all of the enemy^s arrangements that could be 
seen. Then giving some final orders at Hougoumont, 
he galloped back to the high ground in the right centre 
of his position, where he began to chat with the 
members of his staff with as much liveliness as if they 
were about to take part in an ordinary review. 

There was now a pause of considerable duration. 
This was one of the chief mistakes committed by Na- 
poleon. He had before him, aa he well knew, an army 
exceedingly inferior to his own ; so inferior, in short, 
that it was a matter of joyful surprise to him that the 
duke had not decamped in the night. But on his right 
he knew that there was Grouchy with less than forty 
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thousand men, opposed to Blucher, who had eighiy 
or ninety thousand. It was obvious to every one 
that the Prussian general might, and probably would, 
engage Grouchy with one or two corps, and carry 
the rest of his army to the succour of the English. 
It was, then, a great error not to use the present op- 
portunity with decision and rapidity. He accounts for 
the delay by the state of the ground ; but when Grouchy 
justified his inertness at Wavre by the same plea, Na- 
poleon exclaims, in " Book ix." p. 153, '*The dreadful 
state of the weather, ridiculous motive !" 

The village clock was striking eleven when the first gun 
was fired from the French centre, and this great battle 
began, which only ended with the darkness of night. 
There has never been a battle which was so distinctly 
divided, like a drama, into four or five acts. These were : 

1. The attack on Hougoumont and the English right; 

2. The attack on La Haye Sainte, and ihe English 
centre and left; 3. The irruption of the French 
heavy cavalry upon the centre of the English position ; 
4. The Prussian diversion ; 5. The charge of the Imperial 
Guard, and jBnal defeat of the French army. These 
several acts or stages in this great contest usually fol- 
lowed each other at intervals of about two hours, t. e. at 
11, at 1, at 3, at 5, and at 7 o'clock. There cannot, 
therefore, be a better way of obtaining a clear idea of 
the progress of this tremendous struggle, than by passing 
in review these five acts or stages, just as they oc- 
ourred, and distinctly from each other. 

ELEVEN o'clock. 

Precisely at this hour the French artillery opened fire 
upon the orchards of Hougoumont, and Jerome, with his 
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divfaion, moved forward to the attack. As we have 
seen, Napoleon himself assigns to his second corps, to 
whom this duty was assigned, a strength of seventeen 
thousand nine htmdred men ; and, reasoning upon his 
uniform practice of diminishing his real numbers, we 
may safely estimate its real force at twenty thonsand. 
This corps was to storm and take Hougotmtont, and then, 
from this position, to annoy, and peirfjtaps to attack with 
success, the duke's right. But it never succeeded even in 
its first object. The whole power of these eighteen or 
twenty thousand men foiled to carry a post which was 
never garrisoned by so many as two thousand. Thus, 
Gourgaud tells us that at noon, " Prince Jerome with his 
division took possession of the wood : he was driven 
out, but a new attack once more rendered him master of 
it. The enemy, however, kept possession of the large 
house in the centre." Again, at half- past four, he says, 
** General Reille supported the attack of Jerome's 
division by Toy's division. (Each being five or 
six thousand strong). Howitzers had set fire to the 
house and nearly destroyed it ; three-fourths of the wood 
was in our possession ; the fields were strewed with the 
English guards, the flower of the enemy's army." But 
beyond this partial success the Erench never attained. 
They never carried the chateau itself, but in the 
attempt they lost from six to eight thousand men, 
while the killed and wounded of the defenders amounted 
to a few hundreds only. This portion of the battle 
lasted from noon imtil night, and all that the Erench 
could boast of, was, that with five or seven times the 
number of the British, they obtained possession of *' Ibree- 
fourths of the wood."* Napoleon says, in " Book ix.," 
• The first French attack was repulsed about two o'clock : but 
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" The wood lexnained in the possession of the Itpench ; 
bttt the chateau, in which some hundreds of intrepid 
English troops defended themselves, opposed an in- 
Tinoiblo resistance."* 

on E O'CLOOK. 

Bat now, lisnBg commenced the battle by this yehe- 
m^t assanllon Hougoumont by his lelt wing. Napoleon 
prepaired what he admits to be his main attack, on the 
dnkcr^ centre and left, by Gonnt d'Erbn's whole corps, 
led hj Marshal Ney. This was the oorps which had 
Bot been engaged at either Ligny or Qoatre Bras. 
Nafwleon states its strength at serenteen thousand 
nine hundred; but Ney more frankly describes it 
as between " twenty-five and thirty thousand." This 
foBrce wa0- directed against the centre of the English 
po(rati€Ni. Thronghont the day Napoleon seemed to rely 
on msre^&ngth. He knew that he was superior on every 
point, in each branch of ^the service, and in every par* 
ticolar, and he had never experienced the obstinate en- 
durance of the English infantry. Thus, as the duke 
afterwards said, ^* He did not manoBUvre at all. He 
just moved forward, in the old style, in columns, and was 
driven off in the old' style." 

Great were the expectations based on this attack. 
Napoleon himself said to Ney : *' This is a day and an 
aetion worthy of yon : I give ycwi the command of the 
eentre; and it is you who are to gain the battle, "f 
But while all the French accounts admit the vast im- 



Bonaparte renewed it five or six timeB, until about seven o'clock in 
the evening.— ^t««nan Acootmt, 

♦ Hist. Memoir, book ix. p. 143. 

t Lamartine, b. xxv« § 34, 

m2 
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portaiy^e which was attached to this, the main attack, 
they entirely forget to say what teas the result of it. Thus 
(Jourgand writes ; ** The emperor directed Marshal Ney 
to commence the attack, and to take possession of La 
Haye Sainte ;" " Onr infantry advanced ;" " The enemy's 
line, however, made no manoeuvre ; it maintained its 
immobility. His cavalry made several successM chains 
on the flank of one of the columns of the first corps, and 
about fifteen of oiir pieces of artillery, which were ad- 
vancing, were driven back into a hollow road. One of 
Milhand's brigades of Cuirassiers advanced against this 
cavalry, and the field of battle was soon covered with 
their slain. When the emperor perceived that some 
disorder prevailed on our right, he proceeded thither at 
full gallop."* 

Napoleon says, in " Book ix.,*' ** Many charges of in- 
fantry and cavalry followed ; the detail of them belongs 
more to the history of each regiment, than to the general 
history of the battle ; it is enough to say, that after 
three hours' fighting, the farm of La Haye Sainte was 
occupied by the French infantry ; while the end which 
the emperor had in view was obtained."t 

Thus, from the French accounts, we gain no int^- 
ligible information as to the actual result of this attack 
of twenty-five thousand men on the English centre; 
except, indeed, that Gourgaud's single phrase, '^the 
enemy's line maintained its immobility," tacitly im- 
plies that the attack &iled. We turn, then, to the 

* Gourgaud*8 Campaign of Waterloo, p. 97. 

t Page 151. This attack on the centre was made at one o'clock, 
And La Haye Sainte was not evacuated by the English till six in 
the evening. Of what occurred in the five hours which inter- 
vened the French accounts are ominously silent. 
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Englisli narrators, and learn from them what actually 
occurred. 

" Seventy-four guns '* (" Book ix." says eighty) were 
ordered forward to a little elevation, so as to bring 
their fire to bear upon the English line at a range of 
about seven hundred yards. Soon after, as two o^clock 
approached, the columns of attack, under Ney's com- 
mand, were seen descending from their elevated ground, 
crossing the valley, and ascending the northern slope. 
'The British artillery gave them a warm reception ; but 
still the columns pressed on, until they approached the 
dnke's line, near the centre and left centre. Here were 
placed the brigade of Sir Thomas Picton, about three 
thousand strong; and a Belgic-Dutch brigade tinder 
Bylandt. As the French colui^ drew near, with 
shouts of " Vive TEmpereur !" the courage of the Bel- 
gians gave way, and the whole brigade, amidst the 
groans and hootings of the British soldiers, began a 
hasty movement to the rear, from which they could not 
be induced to advance during the whole remainder of 
the day. 

Left thus to himself, to sustain the whole attack of 
twice or three times his numbers, the gallant Picton 
never hesitated. Forming his little band two deep, he 
waited till the French column came within charging dis- 
tance. It then halted, and endeavoured to deploy into 
line. Salutii^ it, at this moment, with a volley from his 
whole brigade, Picton gave the word '* Charge !" and 
his men sprang forward with the bayonet. In an in- 
stant the whole French column was in confusion ; and 
before they had time to recover themselves, Ponsonby's 
brigade of heavy cavalry, the Eoyals, the Scots Greys, 
and the Enniskilleners, broke in upon them, and in a 
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few jQpments the whole side of the hill was coreiad 
with ftigitives. The heroic leader of **the fightiag 
division," however, the gallant Fioton, fell, shot through 
the brain in the moment of triumph. Another fierce 
^ncoonter was »t hand. Milhaud's Cuirassiers were 
close behind the French columns, and tkey essayed to 
retrieve the fight. But the Household Brigade met 
them, and after a desperate encounter — of ihe best 
horsemen in England and the best in France — the whole 
mass of the French, horse and faot, were driven back in 
confusion, leaving behind them the ec^es of the 45th 
and 105ih regimentSy and nearly three thousand pri- 
soners. The grand attack of Ney on the British centre 
had fiedled ; and the first corps of the French armj was 
so seriously cut up and disorganized, as to be in no oon- 
dition to renew ^e attack. We now understand Gour- 
gaud's confessions, '* The enemy's cavalry made several 
successful charges on the flank of one of the columns of 
the first corps;" and, '*when the emperor perceived 
that some disorder prevailed <m our r%ht« he proceeded 
thither at full gallop." 

It was now considerably past two o'clock.* The prin- 
cipal attack had been repelled : the English position had 
not been forced, or ^even endangered. ^* The enemy's 
line," says Gourgaud, "maintained its immobility." 
But Napoleon's second coips had been beaten and much 
damaged at Hougoumont ; and now his first was crippled 
and nearly disabled in front of La Haye Sainte. In this 
strait, either Ney or Napoleon, or both of them, still 
confident in their superior str^igth, had recourse to a 
desperate measure, which had, indeed, a probability [of 
success ; but which, if it foiled, would involve a serious 
danger. 
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They had, still uatonched, or nearly fio, a a^esorve of 
wkat Kapokon himself styles, ** twelv^e thoBsaad select 
horse/' the imo oorpe of Cuixiassiezs^ the light cavalry of 
the Guard, and the horse gr^uuiiers and dragoons of the 
Goard. These need he ik> dii^ute as to the strei^;di of 
this £aroe, siaoe IK^apoleon himself twice stsAes it to juitq 
been t^n^ve thousazid. 

THREE OknLOCK. 

At this period of the battle, then, desperate at the two 
failures on the lefb and on the right, either Ney or his 
master launched this enormous mass of " select cavalry " 
against the centre of the British line. The error, if it is 
one, is sought by Napoleon to be charged on somebody 
else. In his bulletin, written at the time, he says : — 

** Our two divisions of cuirassiers being engaged, all 
our oavalry ran at the same moment to support their 
comrades." 

Gourgaud endeavours to cast the blame upon Ney, 
saying: — 

" Marshal Ney, borne away by excess of ardour, lost 
sight of the orders he had received ; he debouched on 
the level height, which was immediately crowned by 
two divisions of Milhaud's cuirassiers, and the light 
cavalry of the Guard. The emperor observed to Marshal 
Soult, " This is a premature movement, which may be 
attended with fatal consequences.' " 

These accounts would represent Napoleon himself, 
famous for his rapidity and decision, to have had no 
command over his own troops. They are, therefore, not 
credible. 

But remembering that Napoleon was himself at this 
moment in a forward position, and that the heavy cavalry 
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placed in the rear as a reserve force must have defiled 
past him, we mtist at least believe him to have per- 
mitted this movement. Gonrgand says that Ney ordered 
forward Milhaud's Cuirassiers, and that " the emperor 
ordered Eellerman's corps to support him." Colonel 
Heymes, aide-de-camp to Ney, says, " That movement 
took place under the eyes of the emperor, who might 
have stopped it, but did not." Still as he afterwards, 
in private conversation, charged the fault on Ney,* we 
must suppose that the marshal, in his desperation, called 
for the reserve of cavalry, and that Napoleon permitted 
him to employ them. However this might be, it is cer- 
tain that about three or four o'clock — ^the attack of the 
first corps on the centre and left of the English 
having failed, the whole mass of the "cavalry of re- 
serve" was brought forward and thrown upon the 
centre of the duke's position. Such an assault has 
rarely been made upon any other army in mo- 
dem times. Deducting the troops in Hougoumont, 
and the losses from four hours' fighting, there could 
not have been at this moment so many as twelve 
thousand British infantry in the whole line. Yet it 
is from Napoleon's own narrative that we learn, that 
upon this weak array there was launched a mass of 
twelve thousand heavy horse, six thousand of whom 
wore armour, and who seemed, in their united strength, 
able positively . to ride down the insignificant force 
of resolute soldiers who still kept the heights of Mont 
St. Jean. 

The British accounts generally divide this tremendous 
onset of the cavalry into two attacks, the first, between 
three and four o'clock, when forty squadrons, twenty- 
* Fletiry, vol. ii. p. 217. 
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one of them being composed of onirassiers, ascended the 
heights behind La Haye Sainte ; the second perhaps an 
hour later, when the first assailants, having found it 
difficult to maiiitain their ground, were rallied behind 
thirty-seven fresh squadrons sent by Napoleon to their 
succour. And this agrees with Gourgaud's account, 
who tells us, first, that '* Ney debouched upon the level 
height, with Milhaud's Cuirassiers and the light cavalry 
of the Guard," and then adds, a little after, that " the 
Emperor directed Kellerman's Cuirassiers to support the 
cavalry on the height lest it should be repulsed." It is 
clear, therefore, that the first onset of five or six thou- 
sand men had failed, or was in danger of failing, 
when Napoleon sent forward a second, until, as he 
himself says, the whole " twelve thousand select horse " 
were involved in the struggle. 

How it was that this tremendous attack failed, it is 
not easy at this distance of time to understand. The 
whole of the infentry in the British line were quickly 
formed into squares ; the front ranks kneeling and pre- 
senting fixed bayonets, and the second and third lines 
keeping up a constant fire of musketry. The artillery, 
also, saluted the intruders with grape-shot ; but many of 
the British guns were soon taken possession of by the 
cuirassiers. The duke, always prepared for every emer- 
gency, had instructed the artillerymen that they should, 
on the approach of danger, take off a wheel and retire 
with it into the nearest square of infantry. Thus the 
cuirassiers, when they had seized a gun, found themselves 
hampered with it, and while they were trying to carry 
it off, the musketry of the British squares thinned their 
numbers. 

Wellington, in describing the ^battle in a letter to 
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ManU Beresfoid, m&, "I kid 4be iafiuitijr for «ome 
time lA sqvarM, and the French cavalry ^waUdi^ about 
us as if it had beea our own." 

There probably never was such a trial of '' plnok " as 
thk part of the contest presented. It was a haod-ta- 
hand «tru^le, lasting tm&r three hours. Had a regime^ 
of cninuBSiien ever Icmad oourage enough to throw them- 
selves on the British bajimets, there can be little doubt 
that some of the weaker squares might have been 1nx>k^ii. 
But this never onoe ooourred. Gourgaud, indeed, says, 
^' Our cavalry penetrated many of the enemy's squares, 
and took thi^e standards/' but he must here be speaking 
of the Belgian or Hanoverian troops, many of , whom 
were unsteady, and some of whom were scattered and 
cut up. ' lliere was, in &ot, no absolute reliance to be 
placed on any but the British troops, and some of the 
best of the German. A whole Dutch-Belgian brigade, 
on the api^oadi of the cuirassierB, moved off without 
firing a shot* Affcer several charges of ite British horse 
upon portions of the French cavalry. Lord Uxbridge 
put himself at the head of Trij^'s brigade of Dutch- 
Belgian carabineers, and ordered them to charge;* and 
so they did, but not until they had first turned their 
backs to the enemy ! Scnmewhat later, he ordered for- 
ward the Hanoverian regiment called the Cmnberland 
hussars; but the colonel '* did not see what good was 
to be done" by moving him fiom his snug position^ 
which was out of reach of the firing. He added, that 
he could not answer for his men, for that they rode their 
own horses, and could not afford to lose them I Be- 
oeivingfrom Lord Uxbridge the vehement reproof which 
might have been expected, he and his men moved off to 
Brussels, where they spread the report that ihe allied 
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«my was tteBtroyed, Mid ^t Kafpoleon was advaaoisg 
«t ifae liead of his ^dhzordfi 1 

Yet this tremendous attack failed, as the two preoeding 
attacks had done. And its failure was one. chief cause 
of Napoleon's ruin. He had risked his cavalry reserve, 
aad laid loot it. For it is a remarkabk azid wonderful 
be^ tiaat, contuising this '«ti*^|g^te for two or thxee 
hsomm, this splmidid l^ody of '* twelve tiwusand select 
cavaky^ "mia wJioUy de^iaroyed. Individiiais, and 
partias <£ fiigitives, douMJefls escaped, and their n«mbei 
in tiie Aggregate might be eonsiderable ; but iftus arm of 
the sttrvioe was uttedy disabled. In his BuUefcixk, 
Najpoleon said, ^' For three hours numerous charges were 
loade, «eY^»l squares penetrated, and six stuidards 
taikett^-ian >idvanti^ bearing sto propoition to the loss 
which our cavalry experienced by the gmpe-«hot and 
lassket-^iuig." FkBrydeGhaboolon, his secretary, says, 
*^ Our cavalry, exposed to the iAcessaat firing of the 
efteny'e bsirfceries ^md infantry, sustuned and executed 
namesous brilliant charges, ioc^ 4Hx fags, and dis- 
XB0un;ted several batteries; but in Ais conflict we lost 
the flower of our intrepid cuirassiers, aiid of the cavalry 
oi the Ghutisd." He adda^ that on reachix]^ Pari^,. and 
descrilHBg the battle, the emperor said, <' Ney behaved 
like a madman I — he got my cavalry maseacred for me." 
And it is the chief oomplaint of all the French accounts, 
that when at the close of the day the English hora» 
swept ov^ the &»id, the emperor had not a. single re- 
foment of cavalry to oj^KDse to them 1* The ** twelve 

♦ At St. Helena, he told O'Meara, ** When the English advanced, 
I had mA a cd^le looips of cavalry ininseirve to leaiat them. Hence 
ti» flagliBk AttMk cnooeedfid, and ail ime loBi."-<— O'JCtfora, vi^. i 
p. 465. 
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tbousand select oavaliy" had broken into the English 
position ; but, except as scattered fngitiYes, they noTer 
returned ! 

FIVE o'clock. 

Bui the battle had now lasted six hours, and Napoleon 
had allowed his opportunity to pass away. Five o'clock 
brought the Prussians; and after theyjbad entered the field 
a decisive victory for Napoleon became impossible. 

Bent on his object of proving that he had been not 
BO much beaten as overpowered by numbers, Napoleon 
in his ** Book ix.," brings the Prussians into the field at 
noon-day ! In doing this he does not scruple to employ 
the most direct and obvious falsehood. To give a single 
instance, — Gourgaud, his cude^-oamp^ in his acoount of 
the battle, thus writes : — 

" It was half-past four o'dock, and the most vigorous 
fire was still kept up on every side. At this moment 
General Domont informed his Majesty that he observed 
Bulow's corps in movement, and that a division of eight 
or ten thousand Prussians was debouching from the 
woods of Frischenois." 

Yet in '* Book ix." Napoleon does not hesitate to say, 
*' At ^100 o'clock in the afternoon General Domont had 
given notice that Bulow formed in three columns ; that 
the enemy appeared to him to be very numerous,— he 
estimated the corps at forty thousand men." 

But he does not even postpone their arrival until 
two o'clock : — two pages earlier he insists upon it that 
he saw them, in the distance, at noon.* Now as it is 

* ** It was noon, the troops of General Bulow were stationoiy 
beyond the extreme right ; they appeared to form and wait for 
their artillery."— fTist. Mem. b. iz. p. 150. 
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abfloluteljr certain that, mth the greatest exertion, the 
earliest of the Prussian brigades were unable to reach 
the field until half-past four, we may be sure that at 
twelve o'clock they must have been eight or ten miles 
off! Hence this passage in '' Book iz." must either be a 
downright fiction; or else Napoleon must have dis- 
covered on a distant hill a party of the Prussian staff 
who had ridden forward to observe the position of 
affedrs, and who must have been magnified by his 
alarms into an army-corps ! 

The real time of the arrival of the Prussians is one of 
the most clearly-defined facts of the whole history. All 
the witnesses i^ee upon it. We have just cited 
Gk>nrgaud's words, that '*at half-past four General 
Domont observed a division of eight to ten thousand 
Prussians debouching from the woods of Frischenois." 

In strict agreement with which the Prussian official 
account says, 

" It was half-past four o'clock. . . . The difficulties 
of the road had retarded the march of the Prussian 
columns ; so that only two brigades had arrived at the 
covered position which was assigned them. The gene- 
rals resolved to begin the attack with the troops which 
they had at hand."* 

And Qeneral Drouet, who 'was at Napoleon's side 
during the action, said, in his speech in the Chamber of 
Peers on the 24th of June, 1816, — "The Prussians 
b^an to attack us at about half-past five in the after- 
noon." 

It is quite clear, then, and beyond all dispute, that 

* The Austrian account says, "About five o^clock, the first 
cannon-shot of the Prussian army was fired from the heights of 
Agniers." 
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the Fmssiasis first began la enter t!te field of baittle, and 
to be visible to the fVench at half-past four in the after- 
noon; — ^that the Pmssian oonunanders immediately 
proceeded to make arrangements for an attack; — and 
that ^heir first collision with the French troops took 
place about half past ^ye in the afternoon. 

But Napoleon had been fbrewamed of their approach ; 
for his flying parties had brought in, he teDs us, two or 
tferee hours before, a Prussian hussar who was bearing 
a letter to the Ihike of Wellington, announcing that 
General Bulow and his corps were on their march. 
Hence Napoleon had already set apart his sixth corps, 
under Count Lobau, to receive the Prussians whenever 
they should make their appearance. 

He introduces at this period many complaints of 
Marshal Grouchy, who, he pretends, ought to have 
followed Bulow's corps, and have taken part in the 
battle of Waterloo. This is the very height of injustice 
and absurdity; since he had employed Grouchy distinctly 
to follow and occupy the attention of the main body of 
the Prussian army ; and in obedience to this comntand 
the marshal was at that moment engaged with the 
Prussian third corps at Wavre. B«tt, on looking- at 
Napoleon's first bulletin of the battle, we see that this 
aspersion of Grouchy is an afterthought, — a mere device 
to lessen his own defeat. Writing at the time, and 
giving to France a fuU account of the battle, in ^lat 
bulletin iwt one word of any de^Bmlt of Grouehy's i^pe«rs« 

This, of itself, is enough to show the hoUowness of l^e 
excuse for the loss of the battle. Grouchy himself, when 
the " IXth Book " made its appearance, instantly wrote 
and published an indignant d^al of its statements ; and 
Brialmont remarks, that '* Napoleon has so expressed 
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himself as to make it oleor that h» was anxieos to 
fJiTninish the amomit of his own responsibiliiy by sacri- 
fieing the reputation of his subordinates. Thus he 
pretends that he reoeiyed on the night of the 17th a 
letter from Grooehj, which letter never cotM have existed," 

But GU}urgaud himself, Napoleon's own aide-de-eamp, 
is the best witness in exculpation of Ghrouohj. He tells 
us, that in the afternoon, hearing the cannonade of 
Waterloo, General Exeelmans urged upon Grouchy to 
leaTe following the Prussians and to march towards the 
cannonade. But Grouchy, "though he burnt with 
desire to take part in the great battle, showed EsBcdmans 
his instructions, which were to march upon Warre, and 
said, that he could not take such a responsibility on 
himself."* It is clear therefore, that up to the after- 
noon of the 18th Grouchy had no other orders than 
those which bade him follow the Prussians who were 
in position at Wavre. 

Grouchy then, was not at Waterloo, simply because 
Napoleon had sent him to Wavre, a town some twelve 
miles distant ; and because he was there engaged in a 
struggle with the third Prussian corps. But the fourth 
Prussian corps was at Waterloo at five o'clock, because 
Blucher had promised to send it there, and because 
Wellington expected it ; and gave battle with inferior 
forces, relying on this assistance. Napoleon oi^ht to 
have foreseen the probability of all this, — and, foreseeing 
it, he ought to have delivered his blows more rapidly, 
so as to break the English line, if that were possible, 
before the Prussians could enter the field. But now 
that he had allowed his opportunity to pass, and now 
that Bulow was actaally beginning to take part in the 
: ^ * Qourgaud's GampaigQ of 1815, p. 113. 
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battle, — ^what was the respective strength ranged on 
either side? This question must be answered; for 
Napoleon says, " The enemy's army had just been 
augmented by thirty thousand men, already ranged on 
the field of battle ; thus placing one hundred and twenty 
thousand men against sixty-nine thousand, or two to 
one." (p. 148.) And then he immediately afterwards 
adds, " It was noon^ 

This statement, however, like most of Napoleon's 
other statements, is untrue. The duke's anny had 
never amounted to seventy thousand men, of whom 
some ten or fifteen thousand were merely nominal 
combatants, whom it was impossible to persuade to 
fight. And Napoleon wilfully overlooks the plain 
averment of the Prussian official account, that when 
their commanders began the attack, — not at noon^ but 
some time after half-past four, — only two brigades had 
arrived on the field. Captain Sibome, who took the 
greatest pains to ascertain every fact of the case, states 
that at half-past four o'clock the Prussian force which 
had come up, amounted to sixteen thousand men ; which, 
added to the duke's army of sixty-eight thousand, made 
a joint force of about eighty-four thousand ; but, if the 
non-fighting part of the duke's army were deducted, 
— of scarcely seventy thousand. Thus, even with the 
addition of Ihe newly-arrived Prussians, the allied force 
was still numerically weaker than Napoleon's army. 

This diversion, however, which was caused so oppor- 
tunely by Bulow's arrival, naturally brought great 
relief to the British line. It drew o£f Count Lobau's 
corps, the sixth, of seven thousand men, which might 
otherwise have been sent forward to attack the British 
centre. The remark, however, which is sometimes 
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made, that ** tlie English were saved by the arriyal of 
the PiTissiaas," is singularly absurd. Bulow*s arrival 
was not an nnexpected thing ; or a lucky chance ; — it 
was a part of the duke's plan. He had demanded this 
aid of Bluoher, and had obtained the promise of it, and 
without this aid, his acqeptance of battle would have 
been an act of great temerity. The arrival of the 
Fmssians, so tax from being unexpected, had been 
calculated on three hours ecurlier; Blucher having 
promised that they should be in the field by two 
o'clock. 

And sorely had they been* needed. The *' thin red 
line " of the British infiEintry had scarcely ever found it 
so difficult to maintain its ground. At this moment, as 
we have already remarked, there could not have been 
so many as twelve thousand of this branch of the duke's 
army left in position. And yet upon them rested the 
whole burden of the Kattle. Some of the German 
troops behaved gallantly; but of the mixed mass of 
twenty-five thousand Belgians, Hanoverians, Dutch- 
men, ^c, a large proportion were unable to stand the 
French attacks. So soon as one of Napoleon's colunms 
approached them, they became unsteady, and often 
went to the rear. Meanwhile there still stood in front 
of the duke's right wing, the second corps; and in 
front of his left wing, the first corps ; and all that were 
left of Napoleon's "twelve thousand select cavalry" 
were riding about the British position, as if they were 
masters of it. This hour, then, or two hours, from five 
o'clock till seven, must have been a most anxious one 
for the British general and his troops. The commander 
of one brigade sent to the duke to beg for some relief 
or reinforcement; and the answer he received was. 
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'* Tell him, that what he wishoB is imposidble. He, and 
Ij and eyery man here, must fight till we die on the 
spot where we stand." Some one asked for a general 
instmotion, as to what plan should be followed if th6 
duke himself should fall. ** My only plan," said the' 
duke, *' is, to stand my ground here td the last man." 
Long after the battle, he remarked, of this period of 
the day, <' I looked oftener at my watoh than at atiy- 
thing else. I knew that if my troops could keep theit 
position till night, I must be joined by Blucher before 
morning; and we should not have left Bonaparte all 
army next day. But I was glad, as One hour of day- 
light slipped away after another, and our position wad 
still maintained.*' It is scarcely possible for words to 
imply more distinctly, that ihe duke felt that he was 
standing his ground with an inferior force ; relying on 
Blucher*8 aid^ to enable him to strike a blow in return. 

Meanwhile, as he was colistantly calm, so he was 
ever hopeful and high-minded. An Italian officer in 
the French serviee, being taken prisoner, afterwards 
described the dismay he felt, on observing the quietness 
pf the duke's demeanour, and the calmness of his coun- 
tenance ; which forced him to think that he must have 
some concealed reserve, of which the French generals 
^ew nothings His brief remarks, too, were alwayir 
cheerful and reassuring^ A young Fiedmontese officer^ 
made himseK useful, in carrying orders. " Were yort 
ever in a battle before ?" asked the duke. " No, my 
lord." "Then you are a lucky fellow, fin: you will 
never see such another !" was the rejoinder. At another 
time, encouraging the 95th regiment, expeding a charge 
of cavalry, he said, "Stand fasti 96th, we mustn't be 
beat.; what would they say in England ! " Shortly after, 
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when the French cavalry oamo on Tfitb threatening 
aspect, he said^ " Never inind, we'll win this battle jet !" 
To a regiment exposed to a bride cannonade, he re« 
marked) " Hard ponnding this 1 let's see who'll pound 
longest!" Often he was evidently the object of the 
enemy's aim, and a tree under whi^ he sometimes took 
his stand, was repeatedly strticki *' That's good prao« 
tioe," said the dtike ; " I think they fire better than in 
Spain." But, as we have said, he was eVer high-minded ; 
and when an officer of artillery came to the duke to tell 
him^ that he had a clear view of Napoleon, and had 
several gnns pointed in that direction, the dnke ex* 
claimed^ " No ! I'll not allow it It is not ihe busmess 
of eommanders to be firing npon one another!" 

At half-pMt five, according to Count Drouet, the 
Prussians first came into collision with the sixth corps, 
wliich^ with Domont's cavalry, had been placed on 
Napoleon's right wing, specially to give ^ese new 
comers a warm reoeption. The contest soon became an 
earnest one on this side j Planchenoit, in the rear of Napo* 
Icon's tight centre, was taken, and retaken, and he felt 
obliged to send some battalions of the Young Guard to 
strengthen Ooiint Lobatl. In this new struggle an hour 
or mote passed, and seven o'clock, the last hour of the 
day drew on. 

Here Gourgaud stops to claim a triumph* He says, 
<• Sixty-five to sixty-eight thousand French troops had 
biai^ one hundred and fifteen thousand English, Frus^ 
fifths, <feo.'* But then he adds, "The emperor was of opi- 
nion that this was the moment for making a decisive at- 
tack, and determining the fate cf the day" Bo that, although 
the English and Prussians are assumed to be beaten, the 
'* fate of the day " remains 'V to be determined*" 

n2 
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In faot, not one single step in retreat bad the English 
army yet taken. About six o'clock, indeed, the farm- 
house of La Haye Sainte was abandoned by its English 
defenders, simply because their ammunition was ex- 
pended, and without ammunition they could not defend 
the place. This was the one solitary advantage gained 
by the French in the whole day ; and even this was not 
wrested by them from the English ; the post was eva- 
cuated by the latter for the reason we have stated. And 
La Haye Sainte, it should be remembered, was about two 
himdred yards in advance of the British line. It was an 
outpost, and not a part of the main line. Its capture at 
an earlier period might have seriously endangered the 
duke's centre ; but at this late hour Napoleon had but 
one card left to play, and in playii^g it the possession 
of La Haye Sainte did not greatly aid him. 

Up to seven o'clock, then, this one poor outpost was the 
only foot of ground gained by the French, in compensa- 
tion for what Ney calls '* the most frightful carnage that 
I have ever witnessed." He is not here speaking of 
the defeat of the Imperial Guard, but of what preceded 
it. He had led, at one o'clock, the attack by D'Erlon's 
corps on the centre and left of the English position, and 
at three o'clock he had sent the heavy cavalry in among 
the British battalions. It is of these two attacks that 
Ney is speaking, and of the manner in which they were 
repulsed; and this veteran soldier, after witnessing 
Borodino, Leipsic, and twenty other fields of slaughter, 
describes the defeat of the first corps, and the destruction 
of the cavalry, as a " carnage " the like of which he had 
never before beheld. 

** The emperor," says G-ourgaud, " was now of opinion 
that the moment was come for making a decisive attack. 
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and determining the fate of the day." Yes, the moment 
was come ; for, if the matter had been left aa it stood, 
Napoleon's overthrow on the following morning would 
have been made certain. " I knew,** said the duke, long 
after, " that if my troops could keep their position till 
night, I must be joined by Blucher before morning, and 
we should not have left Bonaparte an army next day." 
To keep the English and Prussian armies apart had been 
Napoleon's chief endeavour, but the sagacity and mili- 
tary talent of the two generals had defeated this purpose. 
The French army had only crossed the frontier on the 
15th, and here, on the 18th, were the two allied armies 
already uniting on the same battle-field. When, there- 
fore, Gourgaud tells us, in lofty and decorous language, 
that "the emperor was of opinion that this was the 
moment for making a decisive attack, and determining 
the fate of the day," the real meaning of these dignified 
phrases is, that Napoleon saw that one chance only 
remained to him, and that he must break the British 
line by the whole force of the Imperial Guard, or retire 
from the field a discomfited commander ; to sustain in 
his turn an attack from the united armies the very next 
day. His strongest army-corps, the first and second, 
had both been cut up and crippled ; his splendid cavalry 
were at that moment being " massacred " by the English 
grapeshot and musket-firing; and the only weapon of 
power that remained to him was this noble body of men, 
who had triumphed in fifty battles — his invincible pha- 
lanx, the Imperial Guard. At seven o'clock, therefore, 
or about that hour, he turned to this, his last resource, 
and ordered to the front this chosen and favourite arm, 
the right employment of which had given him so many 
victories. 
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SEVEX o'clock. 

It is not easy, amidst the various and contradictory 
accounts of the different French historians, to stsoertain 
with exactness the r^l force employed in this attack. 
The Young Guard, uMer General JDuhesme, had been 
partly employed in tl% defence of Planchenoit. The 
Old Guard, and the Middle Guard, had not up to this 
period of the battle drawn a trigger. Their strength is 
stated by Gourgaud to have been on this day four thou- 
sand four hundred and four thousand two hundred, or, 
united, eight thousand six hundred men.* This force far 
exceeded any strength which the duke could bring to bear 
upon any given point. In fact the two brigades of Gen^eral 
Maitland and General Adam had to sustain this attack. 
The first, consisting of two battalions of Foot-guards, had 
marched forth two days before nineteen hundred an4 
ninety-seven strong. On the evening of Waterloo it 
numbered only one thousand and twenty-seveijL ; and 
doubtless, when this attack of the Imperial Guard came, 
it had not more than eleven hundred or eleven hundred 
and fifty bayonets. The other, General Adam's brigade^ 
consisting of the 62nd, 71st, and ^9 5th regiments, 
had been two thousand six hundred and twenty-one 
strong, but it was now reduced to about two thousand. 
Such was th^ force on either side which was now to 
engage in the l^t terrible encounter of this great contest 

But, while he was propping for wfcat he hoped would 
be the decisive blow, Kapoleon sent orders to both his 
wings to prepare for a renewed attack, simultaneously, 

♦ They are described, both in Count Drouet's speech and in 
^ Book ix.," as *' sixteen battalions." If the battalions consisted of six 
hundred men, this would give a total of nine thousand six hundced. 
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on HougovimcNat and on the BritishVleffc and oentre. 
The chateau defended itself bravely and snccessfiilly, 
as it had done throughout the day. But the possession 
of La Haye Sainte gave the first c(NrpB of the French 
army great advantages, and the pressure on the British 
line at this point became fearffily severe. A German 
battalion was out up by a charge of French cuirassiers : 
a body of Brunswick in&ntiy, which the duke had 
j»oved up to strengthen the Hue, gave way, and retired 
about an hundred paces, and it required ail the duke's 
personal exertions to bring them to re-form and stand 
their gzoupd. The Prince of Orange had been wounded, 
and the Nassau troops under his command were with 
great difficulty induced to keep their ground. The 
British line had never been in so much danger oi being 
broken as at this moment. But scarcely an hour of the 
day now remained, and the contest which was just 
taking place on the right centre was to be decisive 
of the &te oi the day. 

The gsaxA attack of the Imperial Guard, to which 
Napoleon looked to decide the £a.te of his empire, was 
now beginning. Captain Sibome states the two columns 
of attack to haye consisted of ten battalions, besides 
two battalions left as a reserve. If these battalions oon^ 
sisted of six hundred men each, they woxild an^oiint to 
six thousand; but if of seven hundred and twenty men 
i^ach, they would amount, on the whoje, to seven thou- 
sand two hundred men, and these were unquestionably 
|the first soldiers in France. 

These columns were formed in front of I^a Belle 
Allian/ee, and began their advance with that kind of 
mismanagement which had marked many of the move- 
jale^ts of fho French loaders throi;ighout the day : they 
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did not advance Bimultaneoufily, but the first column 
preceded the second, although the two took different 
courses. Neither did they assail that part of the duke's 
line which was the weakest, but threw themselves upon 
two brigades of the British inflBuatry. 

Of the two columns, — one of which skirted the enclo>- 
sures of Hougoumont, and aimed at the right of the 
British line, while the other made its onset nearer to the 
centre, — ^the latter gained the precedence. As it de^ 
scended into the valley, and allowed the French artillery 
on the heights behind an opportunity for action, i^e 
whole of these guns opened fire with a rapidity and 
weight which had not been experienced before throughout 
the day. Wherever a regiment was visible in the British 
line, there the roundnshot and howitzer shells rained death 
upon it. But by degrees the attacking columns passed 
through the hollow ground, and began to ascend the 
opposite heights. Now they became visible to the 
British artillery, and the cannon-shot plunged into their 
masses with tremendous effect. The horse of Marshal Ney 
was killed ; Oeneral Friant was wounded, and Genexiil 
Michel was killed. On the fall of the latter, a battalion 
of grenadiers came to a halt ; but another general sue- 
ceded in inspiring it with new courage. The column 
moved forward, sorely shaken by its losses ; but at last 
it crowned the height, and to its astonishment saw no^ 
thing before it but a small battery of field-pieces, and a 
few mounted officers in the rear. But one of ^these was 
the duke, and the next moment the word of command 
was heard, •* Up, Guards, and at them !" The British 
Guards, who had been ordered to lie down, sprang to 
their feet, in a compact line of four deep, and in a few 
secondsy a volley was heard, and then another, and a 
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itiird ; and in tlie first mintrte three hundred of the at- 
tacking column fell. The French officers rushed to the 
j^ont, and called upon the men to deploy into line. 
Lord Saltoun exclaimed to the English Ouards, " NdVs 
your time, my boys I" — ^and the duke exclaimed, 
'* Charge I" The brigade sprang forward, with a cheer, 
to the charge. All was disorder in the French ranks. 
Many flung down their arms and knapsacks and dis- 
persed ; the mass, in dire colifusion, rushed down the 
slope, with the English Guards in full pursuit. 

But the English were instantly called back, for now 
appeared in sight the second column, which, shrinking 
from the fire of the batteries which had so crushed the 
first, diverged to the right, and by this mistaken move, 
presented its flank to General Adam's brigade. The 
brigade of Guards was formed in its front, while the 
52nd and 71st regiments were on its flank. The three 
regiments poured such a fire into the mass, that it 
melted like snow in the sunshine. Soon was repeated 
the order, »* Charge !" and the two brigades assailing the 
devoted column at once in its front and on its flank, swept 
it from the field. In a few moments the hollow ground 
was crowded with fugitives ; Napoleon's last stake was 
lost ; the battle of Waterloo was, practically, ended. 

Of this terrible conflict, Lamartine rapidly sketches 
the progress, in a few glowing lines, — a summary of 
various French narratives : — 

^' These six thousand grenadiers advanced with 
shouldered arms, amidst cries of 'Vive TEmpereur!' 
Wellington awaited them with forty pieces of cannon, 
with the matches lighted. As they ascended and ap- 
proached, the battery fired a volley point-blank into the 
advancing mass, which, as the smoke arose, was seen to 
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wair^ir for ^tioai^^^ij^t; jtjben to oLos^ up "^aad advanoe as 
Qompaot ^ /aver. On a aevsopid discharge the mme oscil- 
lation took pj^oe, the sande closing up. On the third 
discharge thd Sngli^b saw the Qolwam reduQ^d to a 
hlodJ;: of men, decixoated by gi^penshot : — two of the 
battaUons had been strjook down, the other two hesi- 
talied, and recoiled to aeek another means of access to 
these impregnable heights. Napoleon turned pale» and 
at length donbted of victory." 

This may be said to be the language of a florid writer, 
depicting the event long after its occurrence. But 
Count Drouet, who witnessed the whole scene, thus de- 
seribed it in the Chamber of Peers, just six days siier 
the battle :— 

•* The (first) four battalions of the Guards when they 
arrived on the plateau, were received by the most 
terrible fire of musquetry and grape. The great nrnnbtr 
of wounded mm who separate from the column, cause it 
to fad believed that the Guard is routed. A panic 
terrcNT communicates itself to the neighbouring (or 
second) column, which precipitately takes flight." 

Count Drouet, witnessing the repulse of both the 
qolumns, from the height behind, might suppose that 
the dispersal of the second arose from panic ; but in so 
thinking, he did injustice to his countrymen. The 
second column came into action as gallantly as the first ; 
but, although it was the strongs of the two, it had to 
contend with two Englkh brigades instead of one ; and 
its chance of success was therefore proportionally 
smaller. Clearly, it was bad generalship to send the 
two columns, one after the other, to be beaten separately. 
Had they reached th^ British position sX l^e same 
moment, they would have brought against the two 
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British' brigades a forci^ outniunbering thezn by two to 
one, Gourgaud thus describes ttie fate of this second 
column: "The eight battalions of the Gii^d whiph 
were in tjhe centre, after having withstood fqr a long 
time all the attcM^Jks of the enemy, and oontQuded for 
every foot of ground, were ai» last compLetely disorgan- 
ized by the mass of fugitiveis, and overwhelmed by the 
numbers of the enemy." 

With the faihire of this, hjis last attack, Napoleon's 
hop^s, and his empire, ended. His fall, when it c^m^ 
at last, proved a crash which left nothing more for de- 
struction to do. At the monxe^t when the Imperial 
Guards were sent back in confusioQ, the Prussians unde^ 
Marshal Blucher had come into action, ^is cavalry had 
supported the Eiiglish left, and two brigades of English 
cavalry, which guarded the extreme left of the djako's 
position, had been released £rom thi« duty, a^d had 
Bu>ved to the support of the British jcentre. And now, 
the Prussian infantry of the £rst corps, GommaMed by 
General Zieten^ rushed upon the villages of La Haye 
and Smohs^n, and instantly carried them at the bayonet's 
point. A third column ;renewed the attack on Plan^he- 
noit, which was ajboaost in the centre of th^ French 
position. The mo;ment waa come for a general advanre, 
and the duke, with that wonderful perception which 
distinguished his whole career, instantly seized it. He 
himself desc;ribes this critical moment, in the accost 
written the yery next day. He says : — 

'' Having observed that the troop? (Imperial Guard) 
retired fro^i this attack in great cpnfusipn, and that the 
march <)i the Frussm^ on Planchenoit had begun to 
take effect," '^ jt detenw^ to ^tack the enemy, and 
immediately advanced th^ whole line of infantry, «i^r 
ported by the caValry and artillery." 
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An eye-witness thus described the scene at the time, 
" The duke, who had been attentively observing what was 
passing in the French and Prussian armies, suddenly 
shut up his telescope, and exclaimed to the officers near 
him, • Now every man must advance !' " 

Long had this order been eagerly expected. The 
British troops had stood for more than eight hours under 
a terrible fire. They had seen more than one-fourth of 
their numbers struck down by cannon-shot, and they 
longed for one final struggle, which should end the 
whole contest. The order flew to the right and to the 
left, and loud were the shouts with which it was re- 
ceived. Everywhere the lines of infentry were formed^ 
the cavalry mounted and rode on, and a scene of triumph 
and exultation commenced, of which none who witnessed 
it could ever lose the memory. 

We have observed, a few sentences back, that only half 
an hour before, two brigades of light cavalry, Vivian's 
and Vandeleur's, had been moved from the extreme left 
of the English line, and brought nearer to the centre. 
These six regiments, numbering about two thousand 
sabres, were now of the greatest possible service, in 
driving before them the broken and scattered French. 
They charged and dispersed various bodies of cavalry 
which attempted to form and make a stand, and con- 
tinued pressing upon the fugitives of the infantry till 
the whole mass of Napoleon's army melted into a 
chaotic crowd. And now were seen, on all sides, " un- 
furled colours raised aloft, bands striking up, the 
soldiers cheering tumultuously, as, with one simulta- 
neous movement, they quitted the height on which they 
had so long stood, and descended joyftdly into the plain, 
over which the French, on all sides, were now retreat- 
ing in disorder." 
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Their great commander himself was naturally among 
the foremost in this magnificent advance. Napier says, 
" The duke, who was stationed on the left of the guns 
and the right of the Guards, gave the order to advance, 
and like lightning rode to the rear, and brought up the 
light cavalry, cheering them on, with his hat off — his 
cheers most cordially echoed by my brave fellows and 
myself." He rode in front of Adam's brigade, cheering 
it forward, speaking joyously to the men, and receiving 
their hearty shouts of congratulation. At last one of his 
staff ventured to hint to him that they were getting 
into the enemy's lines, and that his life ought not 
to be thrown away. '* Never mind," was the reply, 
" the battle's won, and^ my life is of no consequence 
now." 

Down the slope of their own heights, across the 
valley, up the face of the enemy's hill, marched the 
British line triumphantly. Here and there a remnant 
of a French battalion or squadron offered a brief resist- 
ance ; but the cry of *' Sauve quipeut /" had been heard, 
and the French knew that the battle was lost, and that 
the Prussians were already in their rear. Hence Fleury 
de Ghaboulon, Napoleon's own secretary, thus describes 
Ae close : — 

** Wellington did not allow our grenadiers time to 
recollect themselves. He caused them to be attacked 
in flank by his cavalry, and compelled them to retire 
in the greatest disorder. At the same moment the 
Prussians carried the village of La Haye; and our 
cavalry, our infantry, already staggered by the defeat of 
the Guard, were afraid of being cut off, and precipi- 
tately retreated. The other troops of the right, seeing 
some of our squadrons pell-mell, and some of the Guards 
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nmnmg away, thought all waA lost, ahd qttiiled their 
poaitioii. This contagions movement Was (tommnnicated 
in ati iii^tant to the left, and the whole atmy absindoned 
its strongest posts as eagerly as they had phc^viously 
assailed them. Soon the whole army was Nothing Imt 
a confnsed crowd, which the English and Friassiaiis 
rotited without effort, and massacred without pity."* 

" Napoleon," says Lamartine, ** saw that army which 
a few horors b^fote was his only hope, noW i'ettifniiig in 
broken £taginents, and exclaimed, ' All Is lost !' For 
a moment he contemplated the disastrous pcene, ttimed 
pale, stammered, and shed some tears, the first he had 
ever shed upon a field of battle." 

On marohed the English, seizing at every step the 
artillery which had so long poured its iron hail upon 
thfem, atid driving before them the crowds of dismayed 
and disordered French. Up the heights on which 
Napoleoli and his army had stood, they now exultingly 
pressed, and here the two generals met, with mutual 
congrattllatlons. Marshal Blucher had Well porfotmed 
his part, though the state of the roads hdd hiiidered his 
anival until the very close of the battle. Ih less than 
an hour he had driven in the whole right Wing of the 
French army, and now reached the very centre o^ Nft- 
poleon's position, at the l^me moment When tlie duke 
had pehetrslted to the same point with his attack in 
front. After a few moments of hearty tejoicingj thfe 
English commander gladly resigned to the Prussiaiij 
the remaining duty of a vigorous pUrsuit. The British 
troops, after a long day's work. Were physically unable 
to chase their enemies fkr. The Prussian general; 
therefore, to quote their own accounts, ** assembled his 

* Vol. ii. p. 192. 
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offl^^n^, fthd gAre oid^in^ to send the hAi hotsei and fhe 
last Inan in piii*tHt tt the ^etny." 

Well fend fejtriiestljr wad this dtltjr peifc*taed. All 
night long -i^ete the Wretched Frehch pursued. Nine 
times did they atteihpt to halt ibt rest, and nine times 
Was the Fmssiali drtim hefttd, hiii the flight Wa^ again 
ixi be restiiiied. A Frfenoh officet* thns describes the 
scene — 

" Near one of the hedges of Hougonmont, tnthont 
even a drummer to beat the rappel, we succeeded in 
rallying three hundred men ; these wete nearly all that 
remained of our splendid di-^sion. Thither came also 
a band of generals. Here was Eeille,f D'Erlon, Bache- 
lor, Foy, and others. All were gloomy and sorfowftil. 
They said, one to the other, * Here is all that is left of 
my corps, — of my division, — of my brigade ! — I my- 
self!' 

** The etiemy's horse approached, aiid we 'v^ere obliged 
to retreat. The movements of the Eliglish cavalry had 
demoralized out soldiers, ivho, seeltig fell regular retreat 
cut off, sttove each man to save himself. Infantry, 
cavalry, attillery, all jammed together, were pressing 
along pell-meU. Figure to yotrsetf forty thousand men 
all struggling along ^ single causeway. We could hot 
take that way, sO we jd;ruck across the fields. We were 
humiliated, we Were hopeless • We Walked like a troop 
of toourliets. 

"We passed through Thttlri, and flhditig H little 

* Oolond Lfemdnnier D6 Lofoaie : Memoirfli p. 885. 

t BeiUe had oommanded the second cbrps, D'Erlon the flrsi^ 
each of which had consisted of ahont twenty thousand men I Can 
there be a more, striking proof o^ the utter dissolution of the French 
Attny, than tiifd ^abt, nattated by a f'rench officer ? 
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copse, we gladly eought its shelter. While our horses 
grazed, we lay down and slept. We rested in the little 
copse till noon, and sat watching the wrecks of onr army 
defile along the road. It was a soid-harrowing sight ! 

** We drew near to Beaiunont, when suddenly a regi- 
ment of horse was seen debouching from a wood on our 
left. The column that we followed cried out, *The 
Prussians! the Prussians!' and hurried off in utter 
disorder. 

" I was trying to return to General Foy, when ano- 
ther horde of fugitives burst into Beaumont, swept me 
into the current of their flight, and hurried me out of 
the town with them. I reached Landrecy, though I 
know not how or when." 

Such is the description given by one of the fugitives, 
and it exactly corresponds with the o£Qcial report of the 
Prussian general, Gneisenau, who says, " The French 
army, pursued without intermission, was absolutely 
disorganized. The highway presented the appearance 
of an immense shipwreck ; it was covered with an innu- 
merable quantity of cannon, caissons, baggage, arms, 
and goods of every kind. As soon as the enemy heard 
the sound of our drums, they fled, while the moonlight 
&voured the pursuit, for the whole march was a conti- 
nued chase, whether in the corn-fields or in the houses." 

*' At three o'clock Napoleon had despatched a courier 
to Paris with the news that victory was certain : a few 
hours afterwards he had no longer an army." 

The French accounts, Gourgaud's, Napoleon's, &c., 
written long after, endeavour to diminish the defeat by 
representing that within a week as many as sixfy or sixty- 
five thousand men were reassembled at Laon. Some 
one attempted to make a representation of this sort in 
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the French Chamber of Peers, on the 24th of Jnne ; 
when Marshal Ney rose in his place, and declared all 
such accounts to be deceptive. " It is a mere illusion 
to suppose that sixty thousand men can be collected. 
Marshal Grouchy," said he, " cannot have more than 
twenty thousand, or twenty-five thousand at the most." 

Fortunately, however, the question is set at rest by 
Floury de Ghaboulouy Napoleon's secretary, who de- 
scribes very vividly what followed immediately after 
the battle. He tells us, how, in his flight, on meeting 
Maret, ** the emperor could not repress his emotion ; a 
large tear, escaping from his eyes, betrayed the efforts 
of his soul." Again he says, " The emperor stopped 
beyond Bocroi to take some refreshment. We were all 
in a pitiable state: our eyes swelled with tears, our 
conntenances haggard, our clothes covered with dust 
or blood." And, on arriving at Paris, when one of 
his ministers spoke of the army. Napoleon ezclaimedt 
" / have no longer an army I I have nothing but fugi- 
tives!"* 

It was this absolute destruction of the French army 
which made Waterloo one of the greatest and most 
important of all victories. Thus, Jules Maurel, a French 
historian, 8a3rB — 

** From a comparison of all the documents, it appears, 
that Bonaparte was already beaten when the mass of 
the Prussian army appeared on the field ; but the arrival 
of Bulow had powerfally assisted the British, and the 
arrival of Blucher changed the defeat into an unparaileled 
disaster.*' 

Lamartine, another Frenchman, adds, — 

*^This defeat left nothing undecided, — ^nolhing fof 

* FleTiiy de Obabouloxu yol. ii. pp. 208, 206, 21S« . 

o 
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the future to dW Victory had given judgment: tt# 
Avar began «nd ended in a single battle." 

But let ma retmm for a moment to the gieat Tiotor of 
the da}r« At a road*akde house, near BosfiOiome, he left 
Bluoher^ wha gladlj undertook the pursuit, and aftef 
twelve hours of oonstont exertion^ he turned his charger's 
Iiead once more towards Mont St. Jean and Waterloo. 
Darkness now shrouded a thousand soenes of horror^ 
over whid^ it had been useless to padaa At his qn$at^ 
tQtB the duke foud assembled the survivors oC i» 
»taff» the lepretfentatiTes of the allied powers, and a few 
other friflnds^ All sorely needed rest and food, and tha 
meal was ready« On leaving his quarters in the rncdtn* 
ing, he had desired his domestics to have dinner ready 
to place on the table " whenever it might be wanted," 
and his oook excited amusement by the oonfidenoe with 
which he asserted, that ^' hie master had ordered dinner, 
and would certainly return to eat it." But the thoughts 
which would throng into the conqueror's mind, at that 
moment, must have been [such as few men have ever 
experienced. 

The foremost considerations with the Duke of Wel- 
lington always were^. his eauntr^t gtd his du^« But 
besides these there was a personal question, little spoketk 
of by him, but which could not be 4MU)luded from his 
thoughts. 

'' I go to measure myself with WelUngtooDi," exclaimed 
Napoleon, when he flung himself into his carriage^ otily 
a few days before, to ^ia his army (m the Belgian Ren- 
tier. The duke spoke not of such matters, but he could 
not possibly forget^ that the muse of history was wait- 
ing all that day, to know vshkh of the two great names 
was to take the highest place among the many able 
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cammanders ci the nineteenth centiur^ The cme had 
defeated, in turn, nearly eyerj general in Europe, ex- 
cept Wellingtcm. The other had triumphed over almost 
all the Marshals of France, hnt had not yet confronted 
Kapoleon. 

Captain Moyle Sherer thns writes : — 

'* Upon the night of that memorable battle, the wordii 
and emotions of the conqneror will long be remembered 
by those who sat with him at supper, after the anxionsi 
and. awful day had closed. The fountain of a great 
heart lies deep, and the self-government of a cafan mind 
petmits no tears. But, this night, Wellington repeat* 
edly leaned back in his chair, and rubbing his hands 
convulsively, exclaimed, ' Thank God 1 I have met him : 
Thank Ood ! I have met him.'* And, ever as he spoke, 
the smile that lighted up his eye was dimmed by those 
few tears that gush warm from a grateful heart. 

** His many and deep anxieties ; his noble desire to 
defeat his country's implacable enemy; his rational 
doubts of success against so great a general ; — ^these and 
many other fears and hopes, undisclosed to any one, — all 
were now resolved and dissipated by a result more 
sudden, fall, and glorious than any expectation he could 
have formed^ or any hope he .could have admitted. 
En^and was placed on the very pinnacle of glory ; her 
foe was prostrate, his legions fugitives, and her genmt 
mi^t joyfoUy look around and say, ' This work waa 
mine I'" 



* The modestly— the fUBgtdsit abstineitce from a boettl or a fi^ant, 
— ^wfaich is pereeptilile in thk ezekznatioB, ia imtdeihSly clmac- 
teristic of the man. The same quietness of maimer distkigiiiahed 
him through life ; and it contrasts strongly with the constant strut 
and proud assomption of Kapoleon. 

2 
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But after necessary food, and the writing of de- 
spatches and letters, came such rest as the excited mind 
and body could take. The duke threw himself, un- 
wafihed but exhausted, on his bed long after midnight. 
He had desired Dr. Hume to bring him the report of 
the surgeons at seven in the morning. The doctor was 
punctual, but the claims of nature were not satisfied, 
the duke's ^^ sleep was still sound. Knowing that, with 
him, duty was paramount to all other considerations, 
the doctor at once awakened him. The list was pro- 
duced, and the doctor began to read ; but as name after 
name came forth — this one as dying, that as dead — the 
voice failed, and Hume, looking up, perceived the tears 
rapidly chasing each other down the victor's blackened 
cheeks ; — ^he laid down the list and instantly left the 
apartment. 

The British loss was indeed great. Of the duke's 
staff twelve were killed and fortynsix wounded. The 
number of British officers killed and wounded in these 
three days exceeded seven hundred, and of privates it 
was more than ten thousand, so that about every third 
man in the British ranks had been struck down in 
this terrible battle. The loss of the Dutch, Hano- 
verians, <&c., had been seven thousand ; and that of the 
Prussians exceeded six thousand. As to the French, 
their loss in killed and wounded never could be ascer- 
tained ; but it is certain that of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men who crossed the frontiers, not fifty 
thousand were ever re-assembled under their colours. 

The utter loss of his army sent Napoleon back to 
Paris. But the news of his total defeat arrived along 
with him. His fame, his "glory," and his power 
perished together. The Chambers rose in rebellion 
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against him ; and his abdioation was demanded. The 
English and Prussian armies, meanwhile, rapidly ad- 
vanced;- and on their arrival before Paris the city 
capitulated ; the king returned to his palace ; and Napo- 
leon gave himself up to the captain of an English ship of 
war. On the 15th of June one of the finest armies that 
he had ever led into the field entered Belgium, to take 
advantage of the Duke of Wellington's unprepared 
state; — on the 3rd of July, just fifteen days after, 
Farts itself capitulated! Such were the vast results of 
Waterloo. 

Napoleon, indeed, had been in some peril, for the 
Prussian general showed a particular anxietyto get hold 
of him, in order that he might hang him ! The duke had 
no fondness for him, — always designating him in his de- 
spatches, merely as " Bonaparte ;" but the old Prussian 
field-marshal, remembering the cruel treatment of his 
country by the Erench in 1807, felt, and constantly ex- 
pressed, sentiments of positive hatred. The duke, how- 
ever, with that loftiness of aim and of feeling which had 
forbidden his officers to fire upon Napoleon during the 
action, firmly resisted Blucher's desires on this point. 
General Muffling, the Prussian commissioner, tells us, 
that .the duke said to him, •* I wish my friend and 
colleague to see this matter in the light I do : such an 
act would give our names to history stained with a 
crime ; and posterity would say of us, * They were not 
worthy to be his conquerors ;' — the more so, as such a 
deed would be useless, and can have no object." 

In the same tone the duke wrote to Sir Charles Stuart* 
telling him, " I said, that as a private friend, I advised 
him to have nothing to do with so foul a transaction ; 
that he and I had acted too distinguished partain these 
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tronsaotioDS to become executioners ; «nd tiiat I was 
detemuned that if the Soyereigns chose to put Mm to 
death, thej should appoint an exeoutioiier, mihidk shauid 
notbemeJ' 

In a fiimilar spiiit, the duke succeeded in pFeventing 
the Pmssions from execu^g oilier plans of voigeanoe, 
inch as tiie bloTmig np the bridge of Jena, polling 
down tibe oolumn of Austerlitz, and the like. In fact, 
had the old marshal been alone in these transactions, 
he would gladly have indulged his troops with the 
plunder of Paris. 

Iiideed, such an utter overthrow aa France had re- 
ceived, and ih&t in theoourse of a few days, was hardly 
to be paralleled in history. Sufficient stress has seldom 
been laid upon tiiat wonderM working of the divine 
Providence by which this groat contest, expected by all 
men to be so long, so r'.esperate, and ao sanguinaiy , was 
suddenly brought to a close on the fourth day afber its 
commeooement. All the great powers of Europe had 
agreed upon a united effort They had pledged their fidth 
to one another to place six hundred thousand men on 
the soil of France in July, 1615. All at once, in the 
middle of June, while the bulk of these armies were 
moving up from Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, and other 
distant lands, they hear that the war is begun. And in 
four days after, they hear that it Ib finished I Such is not 
the ordinary course of human history. 

All, however, is easily accounted for. N^apoleon saw 
in England the most resolute, c<^sistent, and indomitable 
of his foes, and in England's great general, Ihe only 
captain whom he could hold in no light esteem. He 
said, and not unwisely, "If the Anglo-Belgian army 
had been destroyed at Waterloo, what service could the 
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allids derive fir<c»n the nomber of trmiee which were 
preparing to on>fie the Shine, the Alpa, and the 
Pyrenees?"* 

And acting upon this sound yiew of the OMe, and 
knowing that one or two mora weeks would elapse 
before Wellington could have his veteran battalions 
around him, he resolved to throw himself like an ava- 
lanche upon the duke's army in its unreadiness ; in the 
hope that a campaign beginning witili a defeat of this 
his chief opponent would alarm Sngland, terrify the 
other powers, and so make peace, with his oojitmued 
ret^ition of the throne of JVanoe, attainable* 

This plan was a sagacious as well as a bold one. It 
grappled at onoe with the grand difficulty of the ease. 
But the difficulty, when gxi^pled with, ovenaastered 
him. Stni, the peculiar characteristics of this momen- 
tous struggle deserves to be oarefully ramarked. A 
judicious writer has well observed, that — 

'* Waterloo seemed to bear the features of a grand, 
immediate interpoeiticm of Frovidence. Had human 
judgmeiits been consulted, they would have drawn a 
diJOferent plan. The Prussians would hav« joined the 
English and have swept the enemy before them ; or, the 
British would have been in force enough to have beaten 
the French long before the set of sun, &d., ^ But if 
the Fr»ich had suffered a common defeat, with consum* 
mate generals at their head they would have rallied ; or, 
retiring iir force, would have called in all available aids, 
and have renewed the stru^le. So the conflict held on 
till the last moment, when they could neither escape nor 
conquer. If they had retreated an hour before night- 
fell they might have been saved; if they could have 
* Hist. Memoir, book ix. p. 20^. 
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fought an hour after it, darkness would have covered 
them. But the crash came on the very edge of dark- 
ness. The Prussians came up unfatigued by battle and 
fresh for pursuit The night was to be a night of 
slaughter. ' Thou, moon, in the valley of Ajalon.' " 

Such was one of the grand events of modem history, — 
the victory which gave all Europe peace for forty years. 
Ascribing, as we most unreservedly do, the whole order- 
ing of this momentous struggle to an overruling Pro- 
vidence, it still seems a duty to add a few words on the 
respective merits, or demerits, connected with this 
tremendous contest, of the two great commanders, who 
for the first and last time met at Waterloo. Let us first 
glance at the great deeds achieved, and the great mis- 
takes committed, by Napoleon in the course of these 
three eventful days. 

He carried his magnificent army over the frontier, 
and threw it upon the allied armies in a manner ex- 
hibiting the most consummate skill. Twenly years 
spent in the practice of war had given him an ezpertness 
in the handling of large bodies of troops which few 
generals have ever possessed. He showed also on the 
16th that he was a better general than Blucher, and that 
his army was a better army than that of the Prussians. 
But here our commendation must close ; for a variety of 
fitults and errors have been pointed out by military 
critics, of which we shall only mention a few of the 
chief. Napoleon was guilty of two great misoaloula- 
'tions, and of three important practical mistakes : These 
were; — 

1. He rashly and erroneously assumed that his appear^ 
anoe in Belgium at the head of a fine army would force 
his opponents, Wellington and Blucher, out of mere awe 
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and terror, to fall back, to evacuate the country, and bo 
to give him a triumph at the opening of the campaign. 
In his IXth Book he seriously argues that they ougJd to 
have done so: but this was a strange miscalculation. 
When had either Wellington or Blucher showed any 
^alacrity in running away P And what right had he to 
assume that a force amounting, when united, to nearly 
two hundred thousand men, would act as if terror- 
stricken, on the mere appearance of a French army of 
only one hundred and fifty thousand ? Yet he constantly 
tells us that they ought to have retreated, and tliat his 
oalculations always rested on the presumption that they 
iCertainly would retreat. 

2. In like manner was he disappointed when he sent 
Grouchy with thirty-five or forty thousand men, to 
occupy and keep employed the whole Prussian army. 
Again did he absurdly overlook the j real character of 
Blucher, who was not one to be easily duped. Napoleon 
might speculate, if he pleased, on the chance of keeping 
Bluclier at Wavre while he was overpowering and 
crushing Wellington at Waterloo; but Blucher was 
equally at liberty to despise all such devices, and to 
leave Napoleon's lieutenant in order to seek for Na- 
poleon himseK. This was what actually took place, and 
hence we see that again Napoleon is exposed to the 
imputation of having fatally miscalculated. 

3. But as in his plans there were these two errors, so 
in actual execution we meet with three egregious fiEiults. 
Having found Wellington with his weak army apart 
from Blucher, why did he allow several hours to elapse 
before he seized the opportunity for which he had been 
hoping ? He speaks of the softened state of the ground 
after several hours' rain. But, as we have seen, when 
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Grouchy adTanoes the same excuse for inaotioa at Wavre, 
he styles it ** ridicuious !*' and who con say that the 
movements whioh he actually made at eleven o'clock, 
oouM not have been made at ten, or even at nine o'clock? 
Meanwhile, allhough Napoleon was ua#%, the Prassians 
were marching, Thej found the task d^jHouU^ while he 
deemed it impossitlh. In earlier days he would have 
replied that " there was no such word in his ▼ooabulary.'* 
4. Again, to what strange hallucination was it owing, 
fliat, all throc^h the day, attacks which mi^t have been 
nude simultaneously were only disohaiged in sncoession ? 
Thus, at three or four o'clock, he sorely tried the ner^ 
and pluck of the English infiantry by pouring in up(tt 
them ^twelve thousand select hone." It took tl^m 
tiiree hours to kill or drive away these formidable in- 
truders. And then, when the Frendli cavalry had been 
destroyed, Napoleon next atteokod the Kiglidi line with 
six or eight thouflaod of hie Imperial Quard. But what 
prevented hk moving tiiis formidable oolumn up the 
heights of Mont St. Jean, while the cuirassiers were 
already in possession of the plateau ? lliey had seiEed 
or silenced the English artillery ; they had compelled 
the infimtry to throw themftelves into squares. If a 
mass of l^e finest infimtry in France had then been 
tiirown^upon the British oentre, how fearful would have 
been the trial? But Napoleon still delayed. He sent 
on his cavalry, unsupported by any infontiy ; and then, 
when the"" cavalry had been ** massacred/' he sent on a 
oolumn of infontry, unsupported by any oavaky. Will 
the greatest admirer of his genius hesitate to admit that 
his practical generalship, his exoellence as a leader in 
battle, was not oon^icuous at Waterloo ? Yet, ;,where- 
fore was he less vigorous, less audacious at Waterloo, 
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than at Austerlitz or Jena? He was still in the very 
prime of life. Must we suppose that the toils and 
troubles and disappointments of 1812 — 1614 had pre- 
maturely worn out his mind ; and that he was already, at 
only forty-six years of aige^ mentally decrepit ? 

5. The most singular exhibition of defect in general- 
ship, howeyer, and of blindness to that defect, is seen 
in this, — ^that he could not lose a battle without utterly 
losing his army alsoi 

The general who can bear a defeat well* and can 
carry off his anay with only a moderate loss, is entitled 
to take a high rank amon^ commander& He who 
oannot do this is only a fair-weather general. 

The Prussian commander was attacked on tba 16th 
before his army was all assembled. He placed his men 
badly, — so badly that Wellington predicted their certain 
defeat. Tet, when that defeat fell upon him, ha lallied 
his army at a distance ci a quarter of a leagoe, and was 
ready and eager to fight another battle cm the second day 
after. It was this unconquerability which made Blucher 
oae of the most formidable antagonists of his time* 

But let us turn to Napoleon. He invites us to do 
this, by the pertinacity with which heassails Wellington 
on this very point. Again and again lie brix^ the 
oharge vehemently against him, that at Wateiioo. he 
bad made no provision for a letreat. Thiis»in Book ix., 
p. 124, he says — 

'^ HJB bad in his rear the defiles of the fcrast of Soignes, 
so that, if beaten, retreat was impossible." 

And again, at p. 168 — 

^' The enemy must have seen with affright how many 
difGiculties the field of battle he had chosen was about 
to throw in the way of his retreat." 
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And agAiii, at p. 207 — 

" The position of Mont St. Jean was ill-chosen. The 
first requisite of a field of battle, is, to have no defiles 
in its rear." " The injudicious choice of his field of 
battle, rendered all retreat impossible." 

Thus Napoleon challenges our criticism on this yeiy 
point. All military authorities are agreed that he was 
wrong in his censure on Wellington. It is conceded 
even by Erenchmen like Lamartine, that the forest of 
Soignes, instead of being a source of peril, was an 
element of safety. But he who assails his rival on this 
especial point, of a provision for retreat, must expect to 
be asked, himself, **How his own retreat was con- 
ducted?" 

There is no parallel to its disastrous character. An 
army of nearly ninety thousaud fine soldiers, not forty 
thousand of which could have been killed or wounded, 
was nothing the next day but a vast horde of fugitives. 
We notice, with contemptuous pity, how the Spanish 
generals, in 1809, managed to incur such a disgraceful 
defeat at Ocana, that out of fifty thousand men, not one 
thousand kept the field a week after. But here was one 
of the finest armies that ever France sent forth, com. 
manded, too, by the conqueror of Europe ; and even the 
very day after the battle, not a single thousand men 
were to be found in the field ! All were utterly scattered 
and broken up. And yet their general has the assur- 
ance, in oriticizing the general who has beaten him, to 
censure him, especially, because '*he had taken no 
precautions to secure his retreat!" 

But now of his great rival and conqueror*: — ^The Duke 
of Wellington had not the same opportunity for display- 
ing his skill and talent in 1815, which he had enjoyed 
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in 1813. His purposed campaign was to open on the 
1st of July, and it bad been the favourite object of Na- 
poleon to take the initiative, to open the campaign 
before the British troops from America had arrived, and 
thus to lead the campaign himself without waiting for 
the duke to open it. Hence, during these three days, 
Kapoleon was always advancing, attacking, while Wel- 
lington with his weak army was making the best defence 
he could. And, accordingly, at Waterloo, the duke, 
knowing the disparity of his force, could only hope to 
*' keep his ground " till the Prussians should arrive. 
He was in the position of a small man attacked by a 
giant. He could only parry his blows and allow the 
assailant to exhaust his strength, in the hope that, at 
last, by a well-aimed thrust he might lay his enemy 
prostrate. For nine long hours, therefore, the duke's 
whole business was to meet and repel the powerful 
attacks of Napoleon ; and he had to do this with, ac* 
cording to Napoleon's own admission, '* less than forty 
thousand good troops." In fact, his infantry, British 
and of the German Legion, were only eighteen thousand 
four hundred and eighty-five, his British and German 
Legion cavalry seven thousiEuid eight hundred and thirty- 
four, while Napoleon had very nearly seventy thousand 
excellent infantry, and more than eighteen thousand 
splendid cavalry. Yet for all these nine hours did the 
duke meet and repel all his assaults. This sort of 
soldiership is less showy than daring mancBUvres, but it 
is equally valuable, and in the present instance, when the 
materials the duke had to work with are considered, 
the merit of it is not at all inferior. One of the best 
generals commanding under the duke, when acknow- 
ledging the thanks of the House of Commons, said, *' An 
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anny hasiilj drawn together, compooed of the troops of 
various n*tioiiSt Mad Amongat which were oounted 
several brigades of inexperienced militia, was the force 
which the duke had to Oppose to one of the most for- 
midable And best-appointed anmes that France eyer 
p rodiiced. No other man living could hare rendered the 
service which he performed, with an annj so composed." 

The chief point, however, in the character of a great 
general is the possession of that '' eagle eye '* which 
enables him, amid all the din and turmoil c^ a terrible 
contest^ to perceive exactly the right moment for vigor- 
ous action j and the right place at which to aim an attack. 
It was this, especially, which gave the duke his first 
signal victory o^r the French at Salamanca; and it was 
this which turned ^e repalse oi the French at Waterloo 
into a disastrous d^eat. 

Narrative-writers, collecting, loi^ after, the best 
available testimony from all quarters, and carefully com- 
paring and sifting the whole, are able to arrive at pro- 
bable conclusions as to the order and date of the leading 
events. But this sort of calm investigation is wholly 
different from the horrible din, the ceaseless clamour, 
and the almost impervious smoke which obscures every- 
thing on the battle-^lield. We, for instance, comparing 
the accounts of the French, the Frussiabs, and the 
Austrians,^ are able to arrive at the conclusion, vrith 
absolute certainty that Greneral Bulow's corps first 
showed itself on the right of the French line about }^JU^ 
pas^ fo]]!, and began to take part in the engagement 
"aoout h^i fcpast five * But it is quite certain that the 
duke^ fully occupied just then with the French cavalry^ 
who were riding round his squares, knew nothing of the 
actual aorrival of the long-expected succour until long 
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after. It was iiearly two^kowrs after this, when, by 
oarefullj examining every parf pf the left of kis line, 
the duke wa& able to perceive the rising of amoke over 
Planchenoit^ This was not imtil yven o'clock ; but it 
assured him of this, that some part of the promised 
PmsaiaQ 8app<^ had arrived^ and that more must be 
coming iip« And thi« was sufScient to give him 
new hopes of ultimate success, ihougji lie could be 
oeartain, aa yet, of very little more than that some aid 
was at haiid« 

It waa dKirtly after this, and about the time of the 
movement of ^e Imperial Guard, when news reached 
him^ from Marshal Bluoher himself that he was then, 
aotoally joinii^ the extreme left of the British line. It 
was ihia support which e&abled the British light cavalry 
to move &om the left of the line, and to take a position 
nearer the centre* And hence, when the English and 
the Fr^M^h Guards had tried each other's mettle, and 
the latter had retired in disorder, the duke saw at on^ 
comprehensive glance the arrival of that momeoit for 
which he had been longing, — ^the defeat and confusion 
of !Xapoleon'slast reserve ; the presence of the long-pro- 
mised Prussian succours, at that last moment of day- 
light which just allowed time for one daring movement 
and no more. And the decision and boldness with 
which the duke seized this golden opportunity are 
among the finest traits in the whole history of great 
milit£uy deeds. A brief hesitation, if only of a quarter 
of an hour, would have allowed the French, although 
beaten^ to retire at leisure. A renewal of the contest 
might have followed after the lapse of a couple of days, 
but how different would have been the whole history of 
such a campaign from that of Waterloo I It was this 
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clear perception of the right moment for an attack, and 
the fearlessness with which fewer than thirty thousand 
men were led forward to assault at least twice their 
numbers, commanded by Napoleon, Soult, and Ney, — 
it was this wonderful union of prudence, decision, and 
the highest kind of valour, which made the Duke of 
Wellington the first of all the generals of his day. 

And, united with these lofty endowments, there was 
the patient, enduring, untiring dischaige of every duty 
of a commander. In this, as in every other of his 
battles, the duke was constantly wherever his presence 
was needed. There could not be a pressure felt at any 
portion of the line, — there could not be an anxious 
moment when even the bravest might look around him 
and begin to think of the possibility of an overthrow, 
but presently the well-known chestnut-horse would be 
seen, and the whisper would run through the ranks, 
'* Here's the Duke! stand fast I'' This might seem 
to some to be merely a matter of course; but it is 
the being always in the right place at the right time ; 
it is the union of the commonest duties with the highest 
which fills up the outline of a great character, and leaves 
to posterity not only a brilliant name, but a reaUy 
bright example. 
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CONCLUSION: 



AODBBSSBO BSFSCIALLT 



TO THE BRITISH RIFLE VOLUNTEERS, 



In passing in review those prominent fiwts in British 
history which we have attempted to describe, two or 
three circumstances seem to exhibit themselves in 
strong relief, as more particiQarly deserving notice. 

The first of these is, the reproduction of ancient 
times, in the movement lately seen throughout Great 
Britain. We are transported, in idea, back to the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, by the recent esta- 
blishment of a native volunteer and unpaid army. 
More modem habits, indeed, had almost extinguished 
the usages of the olden time, and had substituted a 
regular army for the unbought services of the yeomen 
of England. But this change is scarcely yet two centu- 
ries old ; the victories of Falkirk, Orecy, and Agincourt, 
were not the triumphs of soldiers by profession. In 
those days the sovereign proclaimed a need, — a danger, 
Mid the young men of both town and country at once took 
down their bows and quivers; and eagerly gathered 
around his banner. And, as the principle was the same, 
so did the arms of that time resemble, in a chief feature, 
those of our own day . The strength of England, in Plan- 
tagenet times, lay in her rmrkmen ; in those youths whose 
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pastime it was, in times of peace, to acquire a skill 
in the use of arms, which made them truly formidable 
in war. All through the splendid reigns of those great 
kings, the archers of England were famed throughout 
Europe. Victory after Tictory was decided wholly by 
their resistless skill. Alike from the towns and £rom 
the hamlets of Britain came forth those unbought, self- 
trained marksmen, before whom no troops in the world 
could stand. Eor two centuries this '' cheap defence of 
nations " has been lost, or has lain dormant, in England ; 
but at last it has again aronsed itself, and has come 
forth. And to what end? Simply to provide, that in 
case of need, our records of the nineteenth century may 
resemble those of the thirteenth ; — in short, may repeat 
a pithy remark which is found in the Chrrnkk of Ijmhn, 
now in the British Museum, under the date of 1294 : — 

*^ 9f)i0 eeate 4e Maxmamm came to IDobonet anti brent a ctet 
part of tbt toimin : but titt loere 0Clacn (bete motier'0 0on: 
tf^er ZBtiBpin none/' 

Like the British archers of the olden time, too, our 
modem volunteers are essentially a defmsive force. The 
great English armies of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries were usually armies raised for the purpose of 
repelling invasion. When eighty thousand foot-soldiers, 
and seven thousand horse, assembled at Tork in the 
summer of 1298, it was for the purpose of avenging the 
Scottish ravage of the northern counties. Invasion, in 
those days, came usually firom the north ; and again and 
again were the archers g£ England summoned either to 
repel, or to avenge, a Scottish invasion. But, for foreign 
warfare, — ^for an attack upon France, for instance, the 
force which gathered under the English standards was 
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geHdluUy fer smdllei*. Thi& chief f eatttf e df tihe feplettdid 
Yiotorles of Ci^by, Polctiew, atid Aginconrt, consisted 
in the insignificant numbers of the English attnies. 
And We have Seen a repetition of this feature in modem 
times. The British force by which the Duke of Wel- 
lington Wrought out the etnanoipation of Spain and 
Portugal, was quite insigniflcsdit in amount. It seldom 
exceeded thirhr thousand men ; while the invading 
armies of the French generally amounted, in the Aggre- 
gate, to more than three hundred thousand. But at 
that same moment, as now, if ah invading ariny had 
succeeded in establishing itself on British soil, it would 
not have been a fbrce of thirty thousand, but of itnore 
than three htmdred thousand, that it would have had 
to encounter. 

A second feature which deinands notice is, that, 
throughout these combats, we always find abundant 
proof that a firm, hirmmaMe infantry^ constitutes the 
baok*bone of every army. Its cavalry may be its 
right arm * but the substance, the body of its power, 
must be fbund in a sufficient line of meu, who, stand- 
ing upon their own feet, must be killed or at least 
struck down, before they can be got out of the way. 
This it was, as Ifapoleou himself admits, which frus- 
trated aU his calculations at Waterloo. Be had never 
OOme intd contact with the English infantry, and con- 
sequently had no accurate idea of what he affcer- 
WttrdS termfed, their " obstinacy.*' In the earlier part 
d the day, the duke having, with his usual prudence, 
kept his forees as much as possible out of the sight of 
the French artillery. Napoleon expressed his surprise 
and Vfeiation at not being able to reconnoitre them, 
when General IV)y, who had seen much of the dute and 
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of his troops in the Femnsulay remarked, " Wellington 
never shows his forces till they are wanted ; but if they 
be there, I warn your majesty que Vinfomteru Anglaise en 
dud est k diable.*' And, at a later period, while admiring 
the firmness of the English inflEmtry, Napoleon added, 
" But they must nm soon," And when Soult ex- 
pressed a doubt, he turned upon him with the ques- 
tion, " Why not ?" and the old marshal, who had often 
seen them in the Pyrenees, was obliged to reply, " Be- 
cause they will be cut to pieces first !" 

A third circumstance which may reasonably give rise 
to much and serious cogitation, — ^is, the prodigious 
adyance which has latterly been made in the construc- 
tion of more formidable weapons than our fore&thers ever 
knew. Por more than two centuries past, the common 
musket has been the weapon of the British infemtry, — a 
weapon which was scarcely dangerous to an enemy at a 
greater distance than about an hundred yards. Yet, 
even with this ill-constructed gun, the British Guards 
at Waterloo so disordered the attacking columns of the 
famed Imperial Guard, as to leave little for the bayonet 
to do. But, could this scene be repeated, with tlie 
diflferenoe of the rifles now in use, it seems tolerably 
clear that the assailants could not even have approached 
the English position. Equally difScult must it be, to 
effect a landing on any part of a coast, whereon a few 
thousand riflemen could previously have been collected. 
This new feature in war seems to oounterbalanee the 
advantage given to an assailant by the invention of 
steam-boats. It has been said, that the application of 
steam to the purposes of a navy, almost bridged over 
the Channel. But the introduction of musketry which 
will kill at five or eight hundred yards, must surely 
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make the landing of troops in the faxie of any opposition, 
nearly impossible. And thus we not unreasonably hope , 
that so long as a considerable force of riflemen shall be 
kept in a state of efficiency, an actual invasion of our 
coasts by a hostile force will be a thing not to be appre- 
hended. 

As to other hostilities than those which are defen- 
sive, it is a fact which is worthy of remark, that both 
now, and for two centuries past, England has never 
armed for purposes of ambition. The victories of 
Marlborough and of "Wellington were all gained in 
defensive warfare. Louis XIV., and Napoleon I., both 
aspired to be the autocrats of Europe. Louis would 
have conquered Holland, invaded Ireland, and humi- 
liated, if ,not destroyed Protestantism, had not a great 
general been given to England for the counteraction 
of all his plans. Napoleon, could he have found 
means to cross the Channel, would have thrown upon 
the English coast, the four hundred and flfty thousand 
men whom he carried over the Vistula. But once 
more a consummate commander was raised up, who 
first freed the Peninsula, and then defeated Napoleon 
himself, and marched into Paris as its conqueror. At 
the present moment we perceive no successor of 
Louis XIV., or of Napoleon I. ; but we see a great and 
energetic military power oH the opposite coast, and we 
know that steam has practically bridged over the Chan- 
nel. Hence, to feel safe, and at ease, England, which 
seldom keeps forty thousand men under arms on her 
own territory, must provide herself with some further 
defensive force. The spontaneous motion of her people 
has created such a force in a wonderfully short space of 
time: A volunteer army of one hundred and thirty thou- 
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sand or one hundred ^d fortjr thousand men, capaUe i 
of being doubled in three months if wj real danger 
should show itself, gives to the Croyemment a tranquil 
confidence* It can now speak to any foyeign power, 
without jealouoyt without enmity, and %oUhout/ear» And 
thus the probabilities of quarrel are vastly diininiab^d : 
for it is usually a realm which isobath rich and ill- 
defended, which offers the strongest temptations to the 
invader. What carried the Goths to Borne, or the 
Spaniards to Mexico, but the knowledge that while there 
was gold, there was also a lack of arms to defend it ? 

The volunteers of England, then, are at the present 
moment, under Divine Providence, one chief element of 
her safety and her quiet rest. They offer themselves, | 
freely and without reward, to guard their native land. 
Like the English archers of ancient days, they train 
themselves at kmey on the moors and commons which 
surround their dwellings. When they become univer- i 
sally expert in the use of arms, they will be, like our 
ancient bowmen, fearless of an encounter with any 
European forge, "Without much presumption, they miay 
hope to equal the fifteen thousand. British infantry who 
maintained their country's cause at Waterloo. More 
than half of these were raw troop8,<»-«-drafi;s. from the 
militia, — soldiers who had never before seen the faee of 
an enemy. Yet even these young soldiers excited the 
admiration of the gr^t<^ generals in Europe. Marshal 
Blucher, in describing the battle, says, " The English 
army fought with a valour which it would be impossible 
to surpass." The Austrian account says, " No infantry 
less practised and less cool than the English could have 
resisted such attacks." The Bussian report says, ^^ The 
squares of infantry remained immoveable^ and repulsed 
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every attack." But the moert signal testimony given to 
their firmness is that of Napoleon himself. In his last 
publication, written at St. Helena to excuse his defeat 
at Waterloo, he closes the whole story with these 
remarkable words : — 

" In other times, the French would have gained the 
victory ;— which, indeed, the obstinate and unyielding 
BRAVERY of the English troops ahm prevented them 
from obtaining." 
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Most of the accounts of the battle of Waterloo conclude by 
giving tables of the troops engaged on either side. "We therefore 
shall do the same ; but our account will differ considerably from 
most of those which are current. 

We shall give the force of the French army wholly from 
French testimony, and that of the highest class. But we shall not 
adopt, credulously, the " cooked account " fabricated by Napoleon 
at St. Helena, five years after the battle, in a work especially 
intended to retrieve, if possible, his lost " glory." We prefer to 
accept independent testimony, given without any such object, 
by French officers who must have been cognizant of the facts ; 
the more confidently since it agrees with Napoleon's own account 
written at the time* 

The estimate of the British force we take from the authorized 
and unquestioned returns ; but we deduct at the foot those regi- 
ments which could not be prevailed on to remain in the line. 
A regiment which actually retreated, or ran away, on the ap- 
proach of the French, cannot reasonably be set down as con- 
stituting a part of the "effective strength" of the duke's army. 
The brigades- or regiments which we have named, stand upon 
record as having flinched from the fight ; and the list of killed 
and wounded confirms the fact. The Cumberland Hanoverian 
Hussars, out of four hundred and ninety-seven men, lost but 
forty-seven, and D!Aubreme's Belgian division, out of three 
thousand five hundred and eighty-one, lost but two hundred and 
seventy-four. These casualties were evidently from cannon- 
shot, reaching them even in the rear. On the other hand, the 
2nd English cavalry-brigade, out of eleven hundred and eighty- 
one men, lost five hundred and twenty-five I 
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I, 

Effective Strength of thbFbench Army at Waterloo, 

Infantry of the Line : — 

First Corps • • .. .. 32 battalions 

Second Corps (3 divisions.) .. 28 battalions* 

Sixth Corps (2 divisions.) „ .12 battalions 

72 battalions. 
Which, at 720 each, (according to the statements in 
the Moniteur and in the portfolio of Napdeon,) 
would amount to •, 51,840 

Infantry of the Guard, stated by Gourgaud, p. 37, 
and Fleury, p. 167, at .. .. ,. ., 14,000 

Cavalry of the Ghiard, according to-Flenry, pp. 165 
and 167 ' 4,600 

Cavaky of Ist, 2nd, and 6ih Corps, according to 
Fleuiy, p. 167 aid Book ix 4,200 

Beserve of Oavaby, 4 Corps, according to Book iz, 
p. 128 7,400 

ArtiUeiy ditto 6,500 

88,440 
Lossei fostained on the 16th, by theie Corps, aoooid- 
ingtoBookiz 4,250 

84,190 

* Book iz. tells us, in Table F, that four of the regimentB in 
this corps had three battalions. 
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II. 



Efpbctivb Stbbnqth op the Anglo- Allied Abmy at 
Watbbloo. 



British Infantry 

„ Cavalry 

„ Artillery 
King's German Legion — Infentry 
„ „ Cavalry 

„ „ Artillery 



Total British and German Le^on 



Hanoverian, Brunswick, 

„ and Nassau Infantry 
„ „ Cavalry 

,, n Artillery . 

Dutch-Belgian Infantry 
„ „ Cavalry.. 

n » Artillery 



Total 

Deduct: Betieated — 

Bylandt*s Belgian Brigade .. .. 3,233 

Tripp's Dutch-Belgian Carabiniers .. 1,237 

Hanoverian Cumberland Hussars .. 497 

ly Aubreme's Dutch-Belgian Brigade 3,181 

Actual Combatants 



15,181 
5,843 
2,967 
8,301 
1,997 
526 

29,815 



17,724 

1,363 

975 

13,402 
3,205 
1,177 

67,661 



8,148» 
69,513 



* There was probably the same backwaJdness in a few other 
cases ; but thew are distinctly recorded. 
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The estimate of the French strength, if it errs in excess, hy 
supposing aU the battalions to he of the strength of 720 men, 
errs also, unquestionably, in deficiency, in taking several of the 
items as set down in Book ix. — whereas, there is no doubt that 
all are, in that account, systematically diminished. 

But the general result agrees singularly well with the duke's 
own private view, as given to a friend, and printed from the notes 
taken by that friend in the Quarterly Beview^ vol. xcii. 

The friend in question (probably Lord Ellesmere) had en- 
joyed the advantage of free conversation with the duke, on the 
various events of his life, and afterwards noted down the chief 
&cts which he thus elicited. Speaking of the disparity of force 
against which he had to contend in several of his battles, the 
duke said — 

" At Waterloo the proportion was still more against me : I 
had less than sixty thousand, perhaps about fifty-six or fifty- 
eight thousand. Buonaparte had near eighty thousand." 
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Now the duke was eminently a lover of truth ; never boastful 
or vain-glorious. The preceding page has shown how accurate 
he was as to his own force. Doubtless, he did not reckon as part 
of his available strength, troops which actually ran away, or re- 
treated out of the line. Allowing for these deductions, his 
account is strictly accurate. The Russian Commissioner, General 
Fozzo di Borgo, writing from the field, said — 

^* The army of Wellington did not exceed fifty Uiousand men, 
actually enffoged. The enemy was far superior, especially in 
cavalry." 

As to Napoleon's force, the duke, with his usual caution and 
love of truth, would rather .underrate than overrate it. Bemem- 
bering this, let us place his statement by the side of Napolecm's 
own, iB^tten three days after the battle. 

The duke says, " Buonaparte had nearly eighty thousand." 

Napoleon himself, in his Bidletmy written and published at 
Paris three days after the battle, first adds fifteen thousand 
Prussians to the British army, and then says— 

"The enemy's force, then, was upuxxrds of ninety thousand 
men ; ours, less numerous,^ 

Taking, then, these two accounts together, and remembering 
the duke's habitual caution and dislike to exaggeration ; and re- 
membering also that Napoleon had every possible motive for 
imderrating his own strength, — is it possible to doubt that the 
French army was between eighty and ninety thousand men, and 
probably nearest to the larger number ? 
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•Further corroborations may be found in the following statement : 

I. 
Oaptain Sibomei in td. i*, p. 4d4, gives the following doca>' 

ment: — 
*< Btrength of tbe French . army, aooording to information r^ 

oeived at the Prussian Head^c^uarters, shortly before tiie com- 

menoement of hostilities i*^ 

Ist Corps, at Lille «• .» .. .. .* 22,000 

2nd CorpS) at Yalendennes •» •%* . i» 24,000 

3rd Oorpa, at Mesi^res » 18,000 

4th Corps, at ThionviUe 16,000 

6th Corps, at Laor .< •• •« ». ». 14,000 

Imperial Guard 21,000 

Beserre Cavalry .. » .» 16,000 

180,000 
If the artillery are added, the aggr^ate will be raised to one 
hundred and forty thousand. And the strength of each corps was 
then increasing daily. 

It 

The Austrian o&ial account opens with this statement : — 
'^ All the disposable troops between the North Sea and the 
Macse were collected into five army-ocMrps; consisting of one 
hundred and fifty thousand men, of whom twenty-five thousand 
were cavalry. 

The principal French account of the battie, published in Paris 
in 1815, ** by an Eye-witness," and never contradicted as to its 
main facts, says — 

** The whole army might be estimated at one hundred and 
fifty thousand effective men, of whom twenty thousand were 
cavalrv." 
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The general result of all this testimony may be thus summed 
up:— 

The whole French army might be estimated- in general terms, 
to amount to one hundred and fifty thousand men ; but doubt- 
less it only approximated to this number. 

Reckoning its losses on the 16th at fifteen thousand men, it 
would have one hundred and thirty-five thousand men, or some- 
thing approaching to that number on the 17th. 

Estimating the corps detached under Grouchy to have been 
about forty thousand strong, there would remain above ninety 
thousand to be drawn up in line at Waterloo. But if we 
suppose the 'aggregate of the army, on the .15th, to have been 
something less than the nominal total of one hundred and fifty- 
thousand, then the force actually left with Napoleon, on the. 
heights in front of Waterloo, would be a little below ninety 
thousand or ninety-five thousand. The duke, in his caution, 
says, " Buonaparte had nearly eighty thousand." We may 
safely believe the total to have been rather above than below 
eighty thousand. Probably, the fact would be, about eighty- 
six thousand or eighty- eight thousand. 

Finally, the duke's dwn statement is, that Napoleon's force 
exceeded that under his command by more than twenty thou- 
sand men. And this is a conclusion to which all writers, except 
Napoleon himself, and those who have followed him, have felt 
obliged to come. The two armies were, practically, the one 
a little beyond eighty thousand, the other, rather below sixty 
thousand, of actual combatants. 



THE END. 
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